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BUT BLATTER. 
THE FISHERMAN’S SONG. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 

Briskly blows the evening gale, 
Fresh and free it blows ; 

Blessings on the fishing boat— 
How merrily she goes ! 

Brave and bold ’s the fisherman, 
Peril never heeding, 

Yet with steady heart and hand, 
For the time of needing. 


Christ, he loved the fishermen 
Walking by the sea, 

How he blest the fishing-boats 
Down in Galilee ! 

Dark the night, and wild the wave, 
Trust in him. and have no fear, 

Though he seemeth sleeping ! 

—p— 


DE BERANGER---THE POET OF FRANCE. 
Ay, the Poet of France—we give him but the title he has fairly won—no man 
more truly a poet—none more faithfully or more unfortunately the Poet of his 
own countrymen. His name, like some familiar ballad, an echo of the national 





' political subjects, some of the Rulers of the First Revolution. 


carried so far, that they were sometimes allowed to address, in deputation, upon | 
Béranger is said | 


| to have been always a busy leader upon these occasions ; but how different his | 








} 
| 
| 
| 





| 


voice ; his wit everywhere dazzling ; his beauty—pure, lofty, and full of love— | 
everywhere felt; his power—yet more powerfully acknowledged ; and himself | 


—in prison, in exile, and, we will venture to predict, too, in the grave—a dwel- 
ler in the national heart ! 

No Poet of the Gay Land—where freedom, like the heathen Jupiter, is for 

ever chauging her voice and form, and battled for in some new guise; where 
men, as years whiten their hairs, are fighting one time fora Consul, one time for 
an Emperor, and another for a King—has ever so well understood the natures, 
and entered into the sympathies of the French people ; neither do we remember 
a modern author in any land whose muse has been so nobly, so changefully, and 
yet so correctly lyrical. ‘The songs of Béranger, indeed, are not merely fitted 
for his nation, but they are, in fact, types of the national character itself—now 
inspirited with the voice of liberty—now warmed with the earnestness of love 
—to-day flashing with satire and wit—to-morrow captivating with beauty—here 
calling for a battle—there only for a bottle—at once as ready for the one as for 
the other—now tipsy as the bacchant—now sober as the friend ; but always and 
suddenly changing in its shapes and colours like a chameleon—or a dolphin—or 
the metamorphoses of that still more poetic fish who, in days of Roman license, 
wrote the “ Art of Love.” 

It will not certainly be doubted that the most facile way of holding converse 
with a community by means of poetry is through the medium of the lyric muse. 
Nothing catches more than a song—nothing familiarizes more than a ballad— 
and both derive a delightful assistance from the spells with which music thralls 
the senses and charmsthe heart. But if there be one land where the song and 
ballad are more familiar and more felt than in another, it is France. Her people, 
with the Allons, enfans de la Patrie ! upon their lips, can sing away a throne, or 
demolish a prison; with a song they rejoice—with a song they mourn—with a 
song they get in liquor or in love; and that song—honour go to their taste and 
judgment with the fact—is now, and for the last few years has been, usually a 
composition by the simple-minded, enthusiastic, talented, but long-suffering De 
Beranger! And how plentifully has he supplied them with themes for all their 
moods and meditations! Who is there in France—and we mean all France, not 
the highly-educated alone—that has not laughed, ay, and wept too, with this 
bright poet? He has, we verily believe, a song for every sympathy of the human 
heart, which cannot be read, still less heard, without striking the chord by which 
that sympathy is roused. Shakspeare alone, besides, does this in his own noble 
poetry ; and Béranger might almost be called the Shakspeare of lyric verse, on 
account of the mighty versatility of his genius, and his power over the emotions 
of mankind. That he has become popular not in France alone, but even among 
the lovers of French literature in this country, vouches not less the celebrity of 


the poet, than that he is an object of interest to all who admire or move in that | 


how wide circle of ‘“* Belles-Lettres”’ which daily spreads and enlarges with a 
celerity not unlike that of the ring which forms itself from the bubble that has 
burst upon the lake. In spite of our own admiration, and with a view to make 
our readers in some faint measure acquainted with the writings of De Béranger, 
we shall intersect a brief sketch of his career with a few translations from his 
ballads—his who, living in honour now, is sure of living in fame and memory 
after death ! 

De Béranger has an aristocracy in his name which does not belong either to 
his birth or pedigree. His family was altogether of humble origin; his father, 
@ man in very poor circumstances, and whose fortunes, after but one prosperous 
fluctuation, relapsed into a state of absolute distress little short of destitution. 
But Béranger was born to be a patriot not a peer, and in one of his Jively and 
keenly-satirical scngs, he contrives to laugh at his own humility of birth; and yet 
to laugh through a moral whose whole force he points in favour of the popular 
doctrine, that he who springs from the people has the noblest ancestry. In 1815 
we find him writing— 

“Eh quoi! j’apprends que l'on critique 
Le de qui précéde mon nom ! 
Etes-vous de noblesse antique ! 
Moi, noble? oh! vraiment, messieurs, nom. 
Non, d’aucune chevalerie 
Je n’ai le brevet sur vélin. 
Je ne sais yu’aimer ma patrie. . . (dis.) 
Je suis vilain et trés-vilain. .. (dis.) 
Je suis vilain, 
Vilain, vilain. 
Eh! What! I fear some critic's tongue 
The Dx before my name may try! 
Are you from the ancient nobles sprung? 
Me noble—no, good faith, not I! 
Of Chivalry I’m not the man 
Long vellum pedigree to show, 
To love my country’s all Ican! 
I'm very low! I’m very low! 
Yes, very low! 
Ay, very low !” 
Rypol it is curious to see in what school he first learned to love his country. 
old tenta ae Paris in 1780, in time, as events have proved, to grow up—and 
boyhood. t © midst of revolutions; but about the time of his emerging into 
Ser pm. ere was founded in Péronne, in Picardy, a sort of preparatory school 
by uke = Principles of Jean Jaques Rousseau, and, by one ef the chances 
own pare - ild of genius has often fallen in the way of an education which his 
®chool oy S could not have given him, he had the fortune to he sent to this 
of ecmsin te relative—an aunt, we believe—who in this same town or village 
seem that th ollowed, in a small way, the calling of an innkeeper. It would 
& mimic jae conduct of the academy in question was somewhat on the plan of 
the lead ~~ demi-civil Canton, having a voice in the legislation of 
the dignit oA boys were impressed by the philosophy of Rousseau with all 
shity of citizenship; and this sort of free system of education was even 


| 





puerile efforts in such a sphere, to the part which he has since taken by means | 
of his powerful poems, not only in the great republican change which has taken | 
place in the opinions of his countrymen, but in that throne-levelling revolu- | 
tion which bears the memorable title of the ‘* Three Days!’’ To show how 
much, even in his own opinion, his writings have contributed towards dissemi- 
nating a spirit of liberty and the broad doctrines of independence which now 
exist in France, we might quote the last song in his last volume published in 
1833, in which he renounces the muse, and bids a beautiful farewell to further 
song-writing. 

Every line of this farewell ballad is affeeting and beautiful—but in its beauty 
vigorous too—and fraught with something like a glorious consciousness on the 
part of De Béranger of his own influence over his hearer’s emotions and his 
country’s heart. How strongly feeling is thus developed in the stanza on the 
throne— 

“For every shot upon its velvet shield 
How much of powder must thy muse have made ! " 
In another line, however, where he speaks of his age and griefs, 
** Deep furrow’d my bald brow.” 
he brings back to our memory the struggling career which he has had to follow, 
and the persecutions and imprisonment to which he has been exposed. 

His early life, principally on account of his poverty, was one of hardship and 
labour, although in that temporary accession to his father’s fortunes to which we 
before alluded, he was placed for a time in a position of comparative ease. Pre- 
vious to this pericd, however, and at the age of fourteen, he was—as if Fortune 
intended to throw him in the way of literary occupation—apprenticed to the 
printer Laisney; and the quaint reason which he gives us for relishing his trade 
is, that it had once been the calling of the great American philosopher, whose 
principles he has ever since so faithfully admired. 

His first outset into life, however, partook little of the political character of 





his times ; and when we refer to the strong and earnest tone of his politics, as 
displayed in his vigorous republican songs, we are almost surprised to find that 
a literary, much more than a public, life was the object of his ambition; and 
that had he followed his own taste, his compositions would have been less often 
lyrical than lofty or comic, he having a decided predilection for the dramatic 
muse. ‘True, the literature of the times was such as to lead him that way ; but 
then also their politics had still more powerful inducements, and unless his per- 


| sonal disadvantages affected his choice, we are at a loss to account for the turn 


| 











which his early disposition had taken. 
His pursuits, however, such as they were, appear to have been totally unsuc- 





Oh, do not weep ! 
March on—pace keep— 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 


Vv. 
“Who yonder sobs and looks so hard t 
Ah! ’tis the drummer’s widow poor. 
In Russia—in the rearward guard— 
All day and night her boy I bore, 
Else father, wife, and child, away 
Had stay'd beneath the snow to sleep ; 
She’s going for my soul to pray. 
Comrades, pace keep ! 
Nay, do net weep— 
No, do not weep ! 
March on—pace keep,— 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep! 


rv. 
“ Zounds! but my pipe’s gone out apace ; 
Hah, no!—not yet—come on, all’s right. 
We're now within the allotted space ; 
There! with no bandage hide my sight! 
Ny friends I would not tire with pain ; 
Above all, do not draw too low ; 
And may God lead you home again ! 
There, comrades, go ! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep! 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 


Without music, it is almost impossible to appreciate the extreme beauty of this 
lyric, but it is a song to stir the waters in the well of the heart; and when cou- 
pled with scenic illustration, the French people can neither see, nor sing it, and 
not weep ! 

De Béranger always put the highest faith in his political efforts ; he held them 
to be his best and most effective compositions, and although some critics, and 
some of his own best friends too, have thought otherwise, we are strongly in- 
clined to agree with the poet himself. We are quite free to acknowledge, that, 
besides political energy, there lies within the depths of his genius a profound 
and eloquent spirit of pure poetry—that he has the loftiest tone of imagination 
subdued by an affecting tenderness and touching, speaking beauty—and that his 
powers are enlivened with the most playful gaiety, and sometimes the wildest 


cessful, even up to so late a period as the year 1803, when he packed up his | joy: but there 1s ever a vein of political feeling dwelling in the spirit of liberty, 


| youthful effusions in a bundle, and sent them—amuch against the workings of his | which he almost identifies with his own, that deepens the shadow of his song. 


republican spirit—in search of a patron. The person upon whom he fixed was | | ike a theatre equally devoted to Thalia and Melpomeme, it exhibits itself in 
Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon, then First Consul; and the patron- | two forms—now laughingly, contemptuously, grimly satirical—now earnest, 


age which his application obtained him turned the tide of his fortunes inte a fair | powerful, energetic, vigorous, and deep. Of both these styles we have before 
channel. In short, he assigned to him his pension as a Member of the Institute ; | us two successful instances, which we shall at once adduce to our readers in 


it was giving him an income at once. 


support of our opinion, that De Béranger—capable and great as he is in every 


De Béranger, still under the impulse of gratitude for this act of generosity ON | style of lyric poetry—is not only more clever, but more in the element of his 
the part of Lucien Bonaparte, dedicates to him the last volume of his songs, and | pwn mind and heart—when he exerts his powers on a political event. We give 
towards the end of his letter to his patron, says, “ The memory of my benefae- | as our first example that spirited poem which he first published in the “ Times ” 
tor will follow me even to the tomb; witness the tears which even now I shed, | newspaper in this eountry, against the reigning Monarch of France, under the 


after a lapse of thirty years, when I look back upon the day—a thousand times | 


blessed—in which, assured of such protection, I fancied I had won from Provi- 
dence itself a promise of happiness and glory.” 

To this grateful feeling is probably in some measure to be attributed the high 
and enduring attachment every where visible throughout his verses to the name 
and memory of Napoleon, bursting forth at intervals like a flash of lightning in 
his vigorous political ballads, and gleaming with a milder light amid the softer 
effusions of his muse. An instance of the latter kind of allusion occurs in his 
very celebrated, but, if we mistake not, never hitherto translated song of “ Le 
Vieux Caporal,” where the circumstance of his having served “ Le Grand 
Homme” is touchingly put forward as a fair palliation to some subsequent crime 


from death. Of this *‘ Old Corporal’? we add a humble imitation .— 
THE OLD CORPORAL. (1829.) 
I 


* With shoulder’d arms and charg’d fusil, 
On, gallant comrades, on go you ; 
I’ve still my pipe and your good-will, 
Come, give me now my last adieu! 
To grow so old I have done ill ; 
But you, who fame have yet to reap,— 
I was your father in the drill,— 
Soldiers, pace keep! 
Nay, do not weep,— 
No, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep,— 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 


II. 
“For a proud officer's affront, 
I wound him—he is cured—they try, 
Condemn me, as it is their wont, 
And the Old Corporal must die. 
By taunt and temper hurried on, 
My sword would from its scabbard leap :— 
But, then, I’ve served Napoleon ! 
Comrades, pace keep ! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep! 
March on,—pace keep,— 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 


IT. 
“* Soldiers! an arm or leg you'll sell 
To win a cross, not often wore : 
Mine, in those wars, I fought for well, 
When we drove all the kings before. 
We drank—I told of battle-plains— 
You paid, and deem’d the story cheap ; 
The glory now alone remains ! 
Comrades, pace keep ! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep,— 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 
IV 


* Robert,—from my own village fair,— 
Return thee, child, and tend thy fold. 
Stay, view those shady gardens there, 
More April flowers our Cantons hold! 
Oft in our woods—with dew still wet— 
Unnestling birds, I’d run and leap. 
Good God! my mother liveth yet ! 
Comrades, pace keep ! 
Nay, do not weep— 





| 


| 





| 


| —an unforgotten glory, which the old soldier fancies should have rescued him | 





title of 
THE MUZZLED LION! 
I 


‘When late the people’s Lion rose, and broke 
A bloody sceptre, at the Louvre’s gate, 
From earth fair Freedom’s voice of thunder spoke, 
And Heaven open’d at the cry elate ! 
Then shorn of hope—amid the din of arms, 
On tottering thrones I saw kings pale with fear ! 
Be silent, earth! Kings, still your vain alarms ! 
Poor Lion—now a muzzle thou must wear ! 


IT. 
“ King of the Bastile, say—dost thou not see, 
Cringing towards thee now, the crown’d deceit ? 
Bowing to keep his kin enthroned—to thee, 
Kissing thy mane and crouching at thy feet, 
Thy humble slave !_ the Judas tongue prepares, 
Ingrate! deceitful honey for thine ear ; 
Thus Giles betrays and Philippe’s flattering snares,— 
Poor Lion—now a muzzle thou must wear ! 
Ill. 
“ Behind him come (a curse upon our soil*) 
Of courtiers all his own familiar band ; 
Tury of tuy victory seize the glorious spoil, 
And thy green laurel fadeth in their hand, 
Before our tyrants’ swords—(unhappy we)— 
Quick doth our sun of Freedom disappear ; 
Alas for France! the ‘ Doctrinaires’ I see, 
Poor Lion—now a muzzle thou must wear ! 
IV. 
Within their maze of metaphysic lore, 
Reason is lost and principle o’erthrown, 
Revived the black decrees, once known beforet : 
How is their secret despotism known? 
And these they hang—brave Lion, lord, and liege, 
On thy heroic mane—Ha! dost thou fear ! 
Seekest thou THis? canst brook the state of siege $ 
Poor Lion—now a muzzle thou must wear ! 


v. 
“ Like a bright dream then art thou ever gone, 
Oh Liberty—to heart and song so dear ! 
Perier is governor, and France undone— 
The yoke of dwarfs a giant people bear ! 
Condemn, strike, insult, and aesail thee quick, 
Guisquet, Lobau, and Séguien, do and dare ; 
Viennet hurls at thee the ass’s kick ; 
Poor Lion—dost thou not a muzzle wear t 
VI. 
** Castillian—Tartar—be no more afraid, 
Small care need you for man on France’s soil ; 
He only acts a miser’s cause to aid, 
Of right a royal orphan to despoil ! 
For this ill-doing have you seen us stoop 
To shed in Paris blood and burning tear ; 
Heroic Pole—brave Belgian—die and droop ; 
Our Lion—doth he not a muzzle wear ? 
VII. 
“ T in these crimes have no accomplice been— 
You, Frenchmen, have my verses ne’er betray’d— 
Fifteen long years my unchain’d muse have seen 
Most triumphing where low injustice laid ! 


* Varied from the original. t Le Code Noir. 
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three cheers as he went over the side ; for certainly without his aid the Terror | Rugged hills covered from top to bottom with black, white, and Brey stones, the ral, and the wh 
remains of earthquakes, appeared before us; on our right and left the sea, which favour. 


would be, in all probability, still upon the rocks. — 

Thus, by the perseverance of Captain Hope, his officers and crew, was the 
ship hove off, although everybody unconnected with her deemed the elfurt 
fruitless : indeed so convinced of the inutility was the Admiral in the ‘Tagus, 
that his orders directed the ship to be abandoned, and the crew conveyed! to 
Lisbon in country traders, and a merchant at Lisbon had offered £100 for her 
as she lay upon the rocks. Some repose before further exertion became essen- 
tially necessary. and twenty-four hours were accordingly granted for that pur- 
pose, after which we again resumed our customary fatiguing duties. ‘The new 
perth of the ship was three-quarters of a mile from the encampment, where 
ay the guns, stores, shot, shells, &c. ; all these were to be conveyed through 
come very soft sand to the river in bullock-carts, each capable of holding five 
shells only of the 1600 to be moved. Whilst this work was going forward, a 
detachment were employed in rigging and preparing for sea, and getting a 
thrumbed sail under her bottom ; the shipwrights were occupied in flanking up 
her stern frame, patching and repairing generally, and constructing a better rud- 
ier out of the Jane’s bowsprit and our own remaining piece. Further detail 
upon this matter would be superfluous ; suffice it to say that, upon the spring- 
tide of the following month, the Terror was warped over the bar at the mouth 
ot the river, andtaken in tow bythe Pyramus and brought to Lisbon; there 
she was hove down and partially repaired, and finally sailed for England without 
any escort ; but the pumps were continually at work until her arrival. 

The joy of making the land was sadly damped by the loss of one of our best 
seamen,—in taking a cast of the deep sea lead he was dragged over-board, and, 
although the ship was not going more than two knots at the time, in three 
minutes he sunk before any assistance could reach him. ‘The loss of a man is 
always a gloomy event, but I never remember so durable an impression being 
made upon the minds of a crew. During all their perils only one man had been 
drowned ; the recent catastrophe occurring in so unexpected a manner, and be- 
fore their eyes, made every one extremely mournful. 

With the fall of the anchor in Hamoaze my narrative closes, for erders were 
instantly given to pay off the Terror; but the Lord High Admiral fully appre- 
ciated the exertions that had been made. ‘*No one but a seaman,” he said, 
could have saved the ship ;” and asa testimony of his approbation, he not only 
directed that no court-martia! should take place, but immediately appointed Cap- 
tain Hope, his officers and crew, to the Meteor ; H.R.H. also promoted the first 
lieutenant and senior midshipman, and we have reason to believe that Captain 
Hope received his post-rank in consequence of a note to that purpose left by 
H.R.H. when he retired from the Admiralty. 


—— 


DE LAMARTINE’S VISIT TO LADY ESTHER 
STANHOPE. 

The following is from a highly interesting forthcoming work written by M. 
\\phonse de Lamartine, the poet, and member of the Académie Francaise. We 
presume the publication is delayed. that a translation may appear simultaneously 
in Paris and London—as such translation is, we observe, announced by Mr. 
Bentley to appear immediately. 

M. de Lamartine precedes the account of his visit by a sketch of her Lady- 
ship's life, the particulars of which are generally known in this country; at the 
conclusion he says : 

After a wandering life, in all the countries of the East, Lady Esther Stanhope 
fixed her residence, in an almost inaccessible solitude, upon one of the mountains 
of Lebanon, adjoining Said, the ancient Sidon. The Pacha of Saint-Jean-d’ Acre, 
\bdala-Pacha, who entertained ,a high respect for, and was devotedly attached 
to her, bestowed upon her the remains of a convent and the village of Jioun, the 
inhabitants of which are Druses. Her Ladyship built several houses there, sur- 
rounded by a wall, similar to our fortifications of the Middle Ages ;—she planted 
a delightful garden after the Turkish fashion ;—a garden of flowers and fruits, 
arbours formed of vines, kiosks enriched with sculpture and arabesques ;—the 
water flowing through marble trenches; fountains playing in the centre of the 
pavement of the kiosks, shaded by orange, fig, and lemon trees. There Lady 
Stanhope resided for several years in perfect Oriental luxury, surrounded by a 
great number of European or Arab dragomans, a numerous suite of female 
attendants and black slaves; and keeping up amicable, and even political, con- 
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had been agitated since the morning by a tempest, ro’ forward its heavy and 
menacing waves, of the approach whereof we were warned from afar, by the 
shadows they cast before them, and which afterwards struck the shore—each 
one making its thunder-clap, and then shed their broad and bubbling foam even as 
far as the moist sandy border on which we were travelling, inundating our horses’ 
feet after each wave, and threatening to wash us away ; a moon, as brilliant asa 
winter’s sun, shed a sufficiency of rays upon the sea to enable us to see how 
furious it was, yet not bestowing enough light upon our road to give sufficient 
confidence to the eye as to the perils of the road. ‘The flames from some build- 
ings on fire cast their reflection on the ridges of Lebanon, and mingled with the 
morning mists, spreading over the whole scene a false and wan tint which was 
neither day nor night—neither the brightness of the one nor the serenity of the 
other—an hour which was painful both to the eye and the mind, a struggle of 
two opposite principles, of which nature sometimes presents the afflicting image, 
and of which we still more frequently find the echo in our own hearts ! 

At seven in the morning. the san being already scorching, we left Said, the 
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ole are in harmeny to do you service—all aid each other in your 
What is your name ?” 

I told her. 

** | had never heard it before,” she replied, with the accent of truth. 

_* You see, my Lady, what glory is! I have composed some verses in my 
tume, which have caused my name to be repeated a million of times by all the 
literary echoes of Europe; but these echoes have proved too faint to traverse 
your sea and your mountains ; and here I am quite a new man—a being com- 
pletely unknown—a name which has never been pronounced! This renders the 
kindness you display towards me the more flattering : I am only indebted for it 
to you and myself.” 

* Yes,” she said, “poet or not, I love you, and place my hope in you: we 
shall meet again, be assured! You will return to the west, but it will not be 
long ere you return to the east ; that is your country.” 

* It is, at least, the country of my imagination.” 

“Do not laugh,” she replied, “it is your real country; it is the country of 
your ancestors. I am sure of it now ; look at your foot! 

‘“T see nothing there,” said I, “ but the dust of your roads with which it is 


| ancient Sidon, which advances into the sea like a glorious souvenir of past do- | covered, and of which I should be ashamed in a salon of old Europe.” 


| minion, and climbed some chalky, naked, rugged hills. which, rising insensibly, 
| led to the solitude which we looked out for in vain. As soon as we had reached 
the top of one hill we discovered another, still higher, which we must either turn, 
| or climb; the mountains were linked to each other, like the rings of a chain 
| huddled together, leaving between them nothing but deep ravines, without water, 
| and blanched, whilst here and there lay broken masses of grey-coloured rocks. 
| These hills are completely destitute of vegetation, and are not covered with any 
| earth. They are the skeletons of the hills which, for ages past, have been eaten 
| away by the action of the waters and the winds. ‘This was not the kind of spot 
where I expected to find the dwelling of a woman who had visited the world, 
and who had the Universe before her for a choice of residence. At length, 
from the summit of one of those rocks, my eyes fell upon a valley which was 
| deeper, wider, and surrounded on all sides by more majestic, but not less barren 
| hills than the others. In the middle of this valley, like the base of a large 
tower, the mountain of Jioun takes its rise, and is rounded by terraces of circular 
rocks ; which, becoming narrower as they approach the summit, form at length 
| an esplanade some hundreds of toises wide, which is covered with a beautiful 


vegetation. A white wall, flanked by a kiosk at one of its angles, surrounds 
| this mass of verdure—this is the residence of Lady Esther. We arrived there 
| atnoon. The house bears no resemblance to what is so called in Europe ; it 
| is not even what is designated as a house in the East. It is a confused and 
strange assemblage of ten or twelve small buildings (maisonneties), each contain- 
ing only one or two rooms on the ground-floor, without windows, and separated 
from each other by little court-yards, or small gardens ; an assemblage exactly 
similar to the aspect of those poor convents which are to be seen in Italy and 
Spain upon the high mountains, and belonging to the mendicant orders. 
According to her usual custom, Lady Stanhope was not visible until three or 
four o’clock in the afternoon. We were each of us conducted into a sort of 
| narrow cell, devoid both of light and furniture. Breakfast was brought to us, 
| and we reclined on divans whilst waiting for the levee of the invisible hostess of 
| this romantic dwelling. I was sleeping, when, at three o’clock, I was awakened 
| by a knock at my door, and an announcement that her ladyship was ready to 
| receive me. I traversed a court-yard, a garden, an open kiosk overspread with 
| Jasmine ; and, after passing along two or three gloomy corridors, I was intro- 
| duced by a little negro child of six or eight years old inte the cabinet of Lady 
Esther. 
This room was so extremely dark, that it was with difficulty I could distinguish 
| her noble, grave, mild, and majestic features. She wore the oriental costume. 
| Rising from her divan, she advanced towards me, and offered me her hand. 
| Lady Esther appears to be about fifty ; her features are of that caste which years 
| cannot alter ; bloom, colour, grace, depart with youth ; but, when beauty exists 
| in the form itself—in the correctness of the lines—in the dignity, the majesty, 
| the thought stamped upon the countenance of a man or a woman, that beauty 
| may undergo changes at the different periods of life, but it does not pass away. 
| Lady Stanhope’s beauty is of this class. She wore a white turban, and a woollen 
| bandelette, of a purple colour, crossed her forehead, and fell from each side of 
| her head, on to her shoulders. A long yellow Cachemere shawl over an ample 





“Nothing! it is not that,” she resumed, “look at your foot! I had not 
noticed it before myself. Look! the instep is very elevated, and there is be- 
tween your heel and your toes, when your foot is placed on the ground, sufficient 
space for water to pass underneath without wetting you. Thisisthe Arab foot ! 
it is the foot of the east !—you are a son of these climates, and the day is 
approaching, when each man shall return to the land of his fathers! We shall 
meet again.” 

A black slave now entered, and, prostrating himself before her, his forehead 
being on the carpet, and his hands raised above his head, he said something to her 
ladyship in Arabic. 

**Go,” said she, ‘ your repast is ready; dine quickly, and come back soon. 
I am going to occupy myself concerning you, and to examine more clearly into 
the confusion of my ideas as to your person and destiny. As for me, I never 
take refreshment with any one: I live too soberly ; some bread and fruits at 
bt moment nature dictates, suffice for me: I must not put my guest upon my 

iet.’ 

I was conducted along a trellised walk, over-shadowed with jessamine and 
laurier rose, to the gate of her ladyship’s gardens. The table was: laid there for 
M. Parseval and myself ; we dined very quickly, but she did not wait even until 
we had risen from table, and sent Leonardi to tell me she was waiting for me. I 
hastened to attend the summons ; I[ found her ladyship smoking a long oriental 
pipe ; she ordered one to be brought for me. I had been already accustomed to 
see the most elegant and beautiful women of the east smoke: I had ceased to 
feel any repugnance to this graceful and nonchalant attitude, or to see the 
odoriferous vapour escaping in slender columns from the lips of a beautiful wo- 
man, and interrupting the conversation, without allowing it to cool. We con- 
versed for a long time in this way, and always upon the favourite subject— 
upon the unique and mysterious theme of this extraordinary woman—this 
modern enchantress, who was the exact type of those of antiquity! the Circe of 
the Desert ! 

It appeared to me, that the religious doctrines of Lady Esther were a clever, 
though confused, mélange of the different religions in the midst of which she 
had condemned herself to live. Mysterious, like the Druses, whose mystic 
secret is perhaps known to none but herself in the whole world—resigned, like 
the Mussulman, and a fatalist as he is—with the Jew looking after the Messiah, 
and with the Christian professing the adoration of Christ, and the practice of 
his charitable morality! Add to all this, the fantastic colours and the super- 
natural reveries of an imagination tinetured with orientalism and excited by soli- 
tude and meditation, some revelations, perhaps, from the Arabian astrologers, and 
you will have an idea of that sublime and singular compound, which it is more 
convenient to designate as insanity, than to analyze and comprehend. No! this 
lady is not insane! Insanity, which is written but too clearly in the eyes of 
those afflicted therewith, is not perceptible in her beautiful and open look ; in- 
sanity, which is invariably betrayed in conversation, the link of which it always 
interrupts involuntarily, by brisk, disorderly, and eccentric flights, is in no way 
perceptible in the elevated, mystic, shadowy, yet well connected and sensible 





conversation of Lady Esther. If I were called upon to pronounce on the case, 


nexions with the Porte, Abdala-Pacha, the Emir Beschir, sovereign of Lebanon, | Turkish robe of white silk, with loose sleeves, enveloped the whole of her per- | I should rather say, that hers is a voluntary and studied illusion, which is well 


and, above all, with the Arab Sheiks of the deserts of Syria and of Bagdad. 

Her fortune, however, became diminished by the derangement of her affairs, 
which suffered from her absence from England ; and she found herself reduced 
to an annuity of 30 or 40,000 francs (from 12 to £1600 sterling), which is still 
sufficient, in that country, to keep up her establishment. However, the persons 
who had accompanied her from Europe either died or left her; the friendship of 
the Arabs, which cannot be retained without presents and illusion, cooled ; com- 

munications became less frequent, and Lady Esther fell into that completely iso- 
lated state in which I found her; but then it was that the heroic stamp of her 
character, the energy, constancy and resolution of her mind were fully displayed. 
She never thought of retracing her steps; she did not heave one sigh of regret 
for the world or the past ; she did not succumb under the abandonment of friends, 
the perspective of old age, and the oblivion of the living ;—she remained alone, 
where she still is, without books, without newspapers, without letters from Eu- 


acertain number of Arab peasants to take care of her garden and her horses, as 
well as to watch over her personal safety. 

It is generally believed in the country—and my communications with her jus- 
tify me in sharing this belief—that the source of the supernatural strength of her 
mind, and her resolution, is to be attributed not only to her natural character, but 
also to strongly excited religious ideas, in which European illuminism is mingled 
with certain Oriental tenets, and above all, with the marvels of astrology. At 
all events, Lady Stanhope has a great name in the East, and is an object of 
astonishment in Europe. Finding myself so near to her, I was anxious to see 
her; there was such an apparent sympathy between her ideas of solitude and 
my own feelings, that I was very anxious to ascertain to what extent we might 
be agreed. But nothing can be more difficult than for a European to gain admit- 
tance to her presence ; she declines all communication with English travellers, 
with women, and even with members of her own family. I had, therefore, but 
little hope of being presented to her—I had no letter of introduction. Knowing, 
however, that she kept up some distant connexion with the Arabs of Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, and that a recommendation under her hand to those tribes 
might be extremely useful to me in my future perambulations, I made up my 
mind to send an Arab to her with the following letter : 

“ My Lady—A traveller, like yourself, a foreigner, equally with your Ladyship, 
inthe East, has come hither, as you did, purposely to observe its nature, its 
ruins, and the works of God, I have just arrived in Syria, with my family. I 
shall reckon among the most interesting days of my journey, that on which I may 
become known to a lady who is herself, one of the wonders of that East which I 
came to visit. 

“ If you will be so kind as to receive me, let me know the day which will suit 
you, and also whether I am to come alone, or if I may introduce to you some of 
the friends by whom I am accompanied, and who would not prize less highly 
than myself the honour of being presented to you. 

“T veg, my Lady, that this request of mine may not, in any way, infringe upon 
your politeness, by inducing you to grant me aught that would be repugnant to 
your habits of decided retirement. I but too well understand, myself, the value 
of liberty, and the charm of solitude, not to comprehend and to respect your 
refusal. Accept,” &c. &c. 

I had not long to wait for the answer; on the 30th, at three in the afternoon, 
Lady Stanhope’s equery, who is at the same time, her physician, arrived at my 
dwelling, with orders to accompany me to Jioun, the residence of this extraor- 
dinary woman. 

We set off at four; I was accompanied by Doctor Léonardi, M. Parseval, a 
servant, and a guide ; we were all on horseback. I passed, at half-an-hour’s 
“istance from Bayruth, a wood of magnificent fir-trees, which were originally 
Planted by the Emir Fakar-ed’din, upon an elevated promontory, whence the 
eye ranges, on the right, over the stormy sea of Syria, and, on the left, over the 
magnificent valley of Libanus—an admirable point of view, where the riches of 
the vegetation of the West, the vine, the fig-tree, the mulberry, the pyramid-like 
poplar, are mingled with some lofty columns of the palm-trees of the East, the 
broad leaves of which waved to and fro by the action of the wind, like a vast 
Plume of feathers, in the clear blue firmament. At a very short distance from 
this spot we entered upon a sort of desert of red sand, formed with immense 
waves, in motion, like thosé of the ocean. There was a strong breeze that 
€vening, and the wind furrowed and channeled this sandy waste, in the same 
manner as it raises up and agitates the waves of the sea. This spectacle was 
rn to me, and was a gloomy foretaste of the real and vast desert I expected to 
pte ere long. There was no trace of man or animal on this undulating 
‘he af our only guides were the roaring of the waves of the sea On one side, and 
a ne of the summits of Lebanon on the other. We soon entered on a sort 

or path, with enormous blocks of angular stone scattered here and there. 
— — which borders the sea as far os Herp, conducted us to a house in 
on > remains of an ancient fortified tower, where we passed the gloomy 
me = the night, lying upon rush mats, and with our cloaks wrapped around 

: 7 = soon as the moon had risen, we re-mounted our horses. 
then, of those nights in which the firmament is all glittering with stars, 
woeen © most perfect serenity seems to reign in those ethereal voids which 
ea emplate from so great a distance, but in which the natural scene around 
capest of ° groan and to be tortured by sinister convulsions. The desolate 
bed tos i, 1€ coast, for some leagues, added to this painful impression. We 

elt behind us the beautiful shady slopes, and the verdant vallies of Lebanon. 


in the front of this outer tunic, that one could perceive another robe of Persian 
stuff embroidered all over with flowers, which reached as high as the throat, 


| where it was fastened by a clasp of pearls. 
| 





costume, which she wore with the ease and grace of one who had not been ac- 
customed to any other kind of dress from youth upwards. 





| ‘You have come froma great distance to visit a hermit,” she said; ‘you | hope, are necessary ! 


| are welcome ; I receive very few strangers, scarcely one or two in the course of 


like myself, loves God, nature, and solitude. 
our stars were of the same class, and that we should suit each other. 





| a year, but your letter pleased me, and I was desirous of knowing a person who, 
Besides, something told me, that 
I see, 
| with pleasure, that my presentiment has not deceived me, and your features | by being the first neophyte of the symbol she has created for others. 


| which I now see, as well as the sound of your feet, as you traversed the corridor, 
rope, surrounded merely by a few negresses, some black children, her slaves, and | have given me sufficient indications as to yourself, to cause me not to repent 


| of having wished to see you. 
| already.” 





’ 


| 


I am.’ 
«Tis true,” she replied, “‘ I neither know what you are according to the ideas 


Let us sit down, and converse; we are friends 


| son in their simple and majestic folds, and it was only by means of an opening | known to herself, and to which, for certain reasons, she gives the appearance of 


insanity. The powerful influence of her genius which has existed, and still 
exists, among the Arab tribes, by whom the mountains are surrounded, sufficient- 


Turkish half-boots (or buskins) of | ly proves, that this pretended insanity is but a means employed to bring about 
yellow morocco leather, embroidered with silk, completed this beautiful oriental | some ends. 


To the people of that land of prodigies, to those men of the rocks 

and deserts,whose imaginations are more highly coloured and more hazy than the 
| horizon of their sands, or their seas, the words of Mahomet, or of Lady Stan- 
They look for communion with the stars, prophecies, 
miracles, and the second sight of genius. Lady Stanhope has comprehended 
this state of things ; first, by the extent of her truly superior intelligence ; and 
next, perhaps, as is the case with all those beings, who are endowed with power- 
ful intellectual faculties, she has finished by bringing an illusion on eye * and 

his is 

the impression she had produced upon me. Shecannot be judged of, or classed 
| all at once: she is a statue of immense dimensions! She can only be judged 
| of from her own peint of view. I should not be surprised if, at no distant day, 
| a portion of the destiny she looks forward to shouid be accomplished : an Em- 


‘“‘How! my lady,” I replied, “ you so speedily honour with the name of friend | pire in Arabia, and a throne in Jerusalem. The slighest political commotion, in 
one whose name and life are completely unknown to you? you do not know who | the region of the East which she inhabits, might raise her to that height ! 


**T have,’’ said I, to her, ** but one reproach to make to your genius, on this 


subject : namely, that you have been too timid with events; and that you have 


| of the world, nor what have been your actions whilst you were living among | not, by this time, pushed your fortune so far as it might have conducted you. 


men; but I know already what you are in the eyes of God. ‘Fake me for an 


inclination to open my heart to you. There is a science, which is now lost in 
your Europe,—a science which originated in the east, and has never decayed 
there—it still exists. I am acquainted with it. I read in the stars. We are 


| our walk. I have only seen you for a few minutes ; well! 
fectly as though I had lived with you for a century. 
self! Do vou wish me to predict your destiny ?” 
“« By no means, my lady,” I replied with a smile: “I do not deny that I am 
ignorant thereof. I will not affirm that the visible and invisible nature, in all 
things, are not connected and linked together, that beings of an inferior order— 


I know you as per- 
Shall I reveal you to your- 





“ You speak,” she answered, “ as a man who still places too much faith in the 


insane person, as I am often called in the world; but, I could not resist my | human will, and not sufficient in the irresistible empire of destiny alone: my 


force lies there. I wait for it, I do not appeal to it; I am becoming old, I have 


| considerably diminished my fortune ; I am now alone and abandoned to myself 


all children of one of those celestial lights which presided at our birth, and | gates ; é 
whose happy or malignant influence is written in our eyes, upon our foreheads, | plunder me daily, and sometimes threaten to take my life. 
on our features, in the lines of our hands, in the form of our feet, in our gestures, | 


upon this barren rock, a prey to the first hardy bandit who might break open my 
surrounded by a band of faithless domestics, and ungrateful slaves, who 
Very lately even, I 
was indebted for my life to this poniard alone ; of which I was forced to make 
| use, to defend my own breast against the dagger of a negro slave, whom I had 
brought up! Well, in the midst of all these tribulations 1 am happy ; I reply to 


—and I wait with confidence for the future, of which I have spoken to you, and 


all by the sacred expression of the Moslems, Allah Kerim!—the Will of God? 


with which I would fain inspire you.” 


After having smoked several pipes, and drank several cups of coffee, which 


such as men—are net under the influence of superior beings, such as stars or | were brought to us every quarter of an hour by negro slaves, she said— 


angels ; but I have no need of their revelations, in order to convince me that I 
} 


“Come! I will conduct you to a sanctuary, into which I never allow any of 


am, myself, corruption, infrmity, and misery !—and, as to the secrets of my | the profane to enter :—my garden.” 


| future destiny, I should consider it to be a profanation of the Divinity, by whom 


they are concealed from me, if I made inquiries concerning them of a created 
being. 


| 





of three happy, powerful, and good stars, which have endowed you with analogous 

qualities, and which are conducting you towards a point which I could, even 
| now, indicate to you if you wished it. It is God who has led you hither to en- 
| lighten your soul; you are one of those men of aspiration and of good-will, 
| whom he requires, as instruments, in the performance of the marvellous works 
he will soon accomplish among nen. Do you believe that the reign of the Mes- 
| siah has arrived?” 

‘*] was born a Christian,” said I: ‘‘ this will serve for my answer.” 

‘‘ Christian,” she replied, faintly smiling—* I am also a Christian; but he, 
whom you call Christ, has he not said, ‘I still speak to you in parables ; but he 
who is to come after me, will speak to you in the spirit and in truth?” Well! 

| he it is whom we are expecting! That isthe Messiah, who has not yet arrived 

| —who is not far off, whom we shall see with our eyes, and for whose coming 

all is preparing throughout the world! What answer can you make! and how 
can you deny or explain one of the very words of your Gospel, which I have 
just repeated ?” 

{Here De Lamartine entered into a sort of confession of faith ; but, as the 

| interest of the narrative attaches to the opinions and feelings of Lady Stanhope, 
we think it well to abridge this discussion. } 

Her eyes, which had been occasionally clouded by a slight expression of dis- 
pleasure, whilst I was confessing my Christian rationalism, now brightened up 
with a tenderness of expression, and an almost supernatural laminousness. 

“ Believe what you will” she replied, “you are not the less one of those 

| men whom I expected, who are sent to me by Providence, and who have an im- 

portant duty to accomplish in the work in preparation. You will shortly return to 
| Europe ; Europe is worn out : France alone has still a grand mission to fulfil ; 
| you will participate therein ; I know not as yet in what way, but I can tell you 
| this evening if you wish it, after having consulted your stars. 1 do not at pre- 

sent know the names of all of them: I see more than three now ; I distinguish 
| four, perhaps five, and, who knows! perhaps more. One of them is certainly 
| Mercury, who gives lucidity, colour, and intelligence to speech : you must be a 
| poet—that is to be read in your eyes, and in the upper part of your face ; in the 
| lower part you are under the influence of entirely different stars, almost opposed 
| to the former: there is an influence of energy and of action—there is also sun- 
| shine,” she said, all at once, “in the hair of your head, and in the manner in 

which you throw it back over your left shoulder. Be thankful to God! there 
| are few men who are born under more than one star ; few whose star is a happy 
| one ; still fewer whose star, even if favourable, is not counterbalanced by the 
| malignant influence of an opposite one. You, on the contrary—you have seve- 





We descended into this garden by a few steps, and I wandered about with her 
ladyship, in a complete state of enchantment, in one of the most beautiful Turk- 


With regard to the future, I believe only in God, Liberty, and Virtue.” | ish gardens that I have seen in the East. Dark trellised walks, the verdant 
“ No matter,” she said, “I see clearly that you were born under the influence | arches of which bore, like millions of lustres, the glittering grapes of the Land 


| of Promise ; kiosks in which the sculptured Arabesques were interwoven with 
the jessamines and creeping plants of Asia ; basins in which water was arti- 
| ficially brought from a league off, and which spouted and gurgled from marble 
fountains ; walks bordered by all the fruit-trees of England, of Europe, and of 
those fine climates; green grass-plats adorned with flowering shrubs and flowers 
which were perfectly new to me, surrounded by compartments of marble : such 
is this garden. We rested ourselves in several of the kiosks by which it is 
| adorned; and in no one instance did the inexhaustible conversation of Lady 
Esther lose the mystic tone, and the elevation of subject, by which it had been 
distinguished in the morning. dine 

“ Since destiny,” she said at last, “ has sent you hither, and a3 so astonishing 
| a sympathy between our stars allows me to confide to you, what I would conceal 
from so many of the profane, come! I will let you see with your own eyes a 
prodigy of nature, the dsstination of which is only known to myself and my 
adopted : the prophecies of the East had foretold it for many ages, and you shall 
judge yourself, as to whether those prophecies have been accomplished, 

She threw back a gate, which opened from the garden, into a small court-yard, 
where I perceived two magnificent thorough-bred Arabian mares, and of the most 
perfect formation. ’ 

“ Approach,” said her Ladyship, “ and examine this bay mare: see whether 





nature has not accomplished in her, all which is written as to the mare which 
is to carry the Messiah—namely, that she should be foaled ready saddled.” 

In fact, I perceived a freak of nature with regard to this beautiful animal, 
which was sufficiently uncommon to serve as an illusion for the vulgar credulity 
of a semi-barbarous people ; the mare had, instead of shoulders, a cavity, so 
wide and so deep, and imitating so well the form of a Turkish saddle, that it 
might truly be said that she was foaled ready saddled; and excepting as to stir- 
rups, the animal might have been mounted without the want of an artificial sad- 
die being felt. This beautiful mare seemed to be accustomed to the admiration 
and respect bestowed upon her by Lady Stanhope and her slaves, and to have a 
presentiment of her future mission. No person had ever mounted her, and 
two Arab grooms attended to, and watched over her continually, and did not 
lose sight of her for an instant. Another mare, of a white colour, and in my 
opinion infinitely more beautiful, shares with the mare of the Messiah 
the respect and attentions of Lady Stanhope: this animal has never 
yeen mounted. Lady Esther did not tell me, but she gave me to understand, 
that although the destiny of the white mare was less holy, she had nevertheless 
a mysterious and important fate also in reserve ; and I seemed to comprehend 
that Lady Stanhope reserved her for her own use, on the day when she should 
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make her entry into re-conquered Jerusalem by the side of th® Messiah. After 

having caused these animals to be promenaded upon a grass-plat outside the | 
fortress, and admired the elegance of their movements, we returned, and Lady 
Esther yielded to my entreaties, to allow my friend and fellow-traveller, M. de | 
Parseval, to be introduced to her. We all three entered then the small salon I | 
have already described, in order to pass the evening, OF rather the night, there. | 
Coffee and pipes re-appeared in oriental, and the room was soon filled with such 
clouds of smoke, that the figure of Lady Stanhope no longer appeared, but 
through atmosphere similar to the magical vapour of the incantations. 

She spoke with the same force, the same grace, the same fluency, but in- 
finitely less supernaturally, upon subjects less sacred for her, than she had done 
with me alone in the course of the day. 

After relating some conversations upon aristocracy, &c. M. de Lamartine re- 
lates some remarkable instances of Lady Esther’s powers of divination as to | 
character, as exemplified in her description of two or three travellers of M. de | 
Lamartine’s acquaintance, who had visited her Ladyship in the course of the last | 
fifteen years. Napoleon was also spoken of, and the night passed in this way ; 
when they parted, her ladyship said, . 

“T do not say adieu! we shall see each other frequently again during this 
journey, and still more frequently in other journies, which you do not yet con- 
template undertaking. (Goand repose yourself, and remember, that you leave 
a friend in the solitudes of Lebanon.” 

She held out her hand to me: I laid mine on my heart, after the manner of 
the Arabs, and we left the room. 


——>-—_ 
TALE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 
From a Lady's Sketch of Corfu. 

In the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antonius, there lived in Rome a good old 
senator, who had two daughters. Veronica and Berenice were noted, less for 
their beauty and gentleness, than for the extraordinary resemblance they bore to 
each other, and for their mutual affection. These girls were twins, their mo- 
ther had died during their infancy, and it was found, after her death, that a 
mother’s eye only had been able to distinguish the children. Had their father, 
Flavius Torquatos, bestowed much of his time and attention on them, he might 
have acquired the same power of discrimination ; but the noble patrician’s hours 
were divided between the senate-house and the court ; and when he came home 
at night, wearied, he was well enough pleased to play with his two sweet little 
girls without farther troubling himself concerning them. And yet he was a kind 
father ; he entreated his widowed sister to take up her abode with him, that she 
might take care of the children; he allotted for their use a magnificent suite of 
rooms ; he purchased for them a numerous train of slaves. Veronica and Bere- 
nice had scarcely a wish ungratified. 

As they increased in years, the remarkable similarity of their persons remained 
undiminished, but their characters became essentially different. Berenice was 
pensive, gentle, it might be somewhat melancholy, studious, and fond of retire- 
ment; Veronica was volatile, giddy, of quick and wari affections, yet did these 
points of difference not lessen their fond affection. 

They had completed their sixteenth year, when, among other presents brought 
by their father on his return from a visit to the East, was a young female slave 
of extraordinary intelligence and merit. She soon became the favourite of Be- 
renice, and the noble young Roman would frequently recline for hours on her 
couch, while the slave beside her, occupied at her embroidery, would tell her 
tales of her own family and native land. She wept when she spoke of her peace- 
ful home and aged parents, and Berenice felt as though she loved the girl the 
more for her fond regret. She asked her for what cause her liberty had been 
forfeited, for she knew that Alcé had not been born a slave, but on this point 
she could not obtain satisfaction. Berenice would not pursue the painful sub- 
ject, but her sister’s curiosity was not so easily suppressed. She questioned 
her father, and the reply of Flavius made both his daughters start with horror 

‘‘ It was for crime,” he said, “‘ for crime of a blacker nature than you can con- 
ceive, for crime that merited death, but I pitied her youth ; nay,” he continued, 
‘be not alarmed, she cannot, will not injure you ; she is gentle and skilful in the 


| 
healing art, for this reason I have her about you, and—you are Romans, and few were crucified, and they counted such death an unmerited honour. Bere- 
noble, Berenice !—you will not descend to undue familiarity with a slave.” | nice was reserved for the last, and because she was of Roman and patrician 
Berenice remembered this injunction ; she meant to obey it ; but shortly after blood, she was to suffer the milder punishment of decollation. The sign was 
this conversation she was attacked by a painful illness, and, during the tedious | given, and when it was proclaimed by the herald, that the Christian maiden was 
hours of sleepless nights, she could not refrain from desiring Alcé to tell her | coming forth, there was so deepa silence among that vast multitude that even 


stories, and sing her songs, as she had been wont todo. Often and often as she 
duity and gentle activity with the indolence and carelessness of her other slaves, 
she wondered what could be the crime of which so meek and unoffending a crea- 
ture had been guilty. One night, she felt worse than usual, and having per- 
suaded her sister to retire for awhile, she lay perfectly still, meditating on the 
past, and on the future, that fearful future, of which she knew so little, and which 
she so much dreaded. Alcé was kneeling by her couch, and believing her 
mistress to be asleep, she prayed in a soft voice to the God of the Christians for 
her recovery. Berenice listened in still attention; she heard, to her surprise, 
the mediation of a Being implored, of whose very existence she was totally igno- 
rant ; she saw Alcé rise at last, with an expression of resignation and holy hope 
in her meekly raised eyes, which she had never witnessed in the votaries of 
Jove. She called the trembling girl to her side, and bade her quickly explain 
her sacred faith. Alcé hesitated; she knew the danger she would incur for 
both, and some remains of the fear of man yet lingered about her heart ; but she 
conquered the unworthy feeling, and, drawing from the folds of her robe a roll of 
parchment, she read aloud to her attentive auditress the record of the most sur- 
prising event in the history of mankind. 
- . * * * * 

Many months had passed away. One evening the sisters were together in 
their own apartment. Veronica stood before a mirror, her vest of satin, her 
flower-wreathed robe, her zone of brilliants told that she was preparing for a fes- 
tival. At the farther end of the room Berenice was seated. She was arrayed in 
a plain white dress, and her long hair fell unbraided in its own rich luxuriance 
about her throat and shoulders ; with one hand she fondled a snow-white dove, 
and ever and anon her dark hair fell over the gentle bird, and it nestled lovingly 
within it; the other rested on a parchment which appeared to engross the maid- 
en’s deepest attention. 

“Come now, Berenice,” said her sister, playfully fixing the wreath of roses, 
prepared for herself, on her sister’s brow, “lay aside for once your melancholy 
book, and send your dove to his rest, and come down with me to the banquet.” 
Berenice looked up, and answered gently, 

‘Not so, Veronica, not to night; it is the anniversary of poor Alcé’s death ; 
and did she not die for love of me, watching and waiting when all others slept? 
Her image has been with me through the day ; I cannot join the banquet with 
my heart full of sad memories ; leave me, sister ;” and Berenice took off, and re- 
turned the wreath. 

“Yet listen, one word more; thou knowest who will be there this evening 
My father will frown, and Lucius Emilius will sigh when I go in alone. 
departs to-morrow for the battle ; and shall he go without one benison from his 
affianced ?” 

“No,” replied her sister, speaking low and faltering; ‘you, Veronica, will 
tell him that I wait to see him here, before his departure.” 

“Berenice! my sister, bethink you of our father ; remember his patrician pre- 
judices ; surely this step—” 

‘Go dear sister,” answered Berenice, mildly yet firmly; ‘for the leve that 
you bear me, do me this errand. [ would not any other eye should mark the 
weakness I fear to betray at parting with one whom my father has commanded 
me to love; tell my father I am unwell, and it is true, my head and heart ach,— 
go, dearest.” And Veronica, unconvinced, yet persuaded by the tears of her 
sister, which in truth were flowing fast, left her alone. 

Berenice resumed her reading, but not for many minutes; she arose and shut 
the volume, saying, ‘‘ Not thus, not thus, with divided attention, and with wan- 
dering thought, may I presume to read this holy record.” She placed it within 
a small golden casket, locked it carefully, and then walked forth into a balcony, 
on which the windows of the apartment opened. The moon had just risen and 
shed soft light on the magnificent buildings of the eternal city; the cool, thin 
air swept over the brow of the maiden, and calmed her agitated thoughts ; she 
had a bitter trial before her, for she was about to inflict a deep wound on the 
heart of one whom she loved with all the innocent fervour of a girl’s first affec- 
tion: and she trembled, as she pictured to herself his surprise and sorrow. Then 
Berenice looked up at the quiet of the evening sky, and thought of the time, 
when earth’s interests would be over for her: and could she thus look, and thus 


| man; for the chill of disappointment had fallen on his proudest and fondest 


| the advancing steps of the girl and her conductors were heard. 
watched the quick soft step of her attendant, and compared her unwearied assi- | the surprise of all present, when they beheld, not one, but two young maidens, 


Lucius | 


If, on your return from Germany, you should find me despoiled of all these —_ 
tages, an alien from my father’s house, it may be from his heart, scorned and for- 
gotten by my friends, despised by mankind—” 
“You would still,” replied Lucius, ‘be to me the same Berenice, whom a 
her hour of prosperity, I had vowed to love and to cherish ; but what can be the 
meaning of your terrible words? why do you torture yourself, and me, by such 
utterly vain imaginings !” (es 
Berenice withdrew from the encircling arm that supported her; she leanec 
against the slight column of the verandah ; her voice was softer than the softest 
whisper, yet every word fell with terrible clearness on the ear of her lover: 
‘‘ Lucius Emilius, I am a Christian.” ; 
Lucius went forth that night from the chamber of his betrothed an altere: 


hopes. He had tried all his persuasive powers to induce the girl to forsake her 
new opinions ; he had tried in vain; so now nought for him remained to do but 
to fulfil the engagement in which his honour was concerned, and then to return, 
—to love her still, and to protect her,—if necessary, with his life. He bore with 
him two precious gifts,—to console him in absence, as far as anything could con- 
sole him,—the golden casket and the carrier dove. 

* * * * * * 

Berenice was again alone, not, as heretofore, in the solitude of her own 
luxurious apartment ; not surrounded, as she was wont to be, with her books, 
and music, and flowers ; she was alone in the solitude of a gloomy prison cham- 
ber. A small aperture near the ceiling, guarded by iron bars, adinitted just 
light enough to show the dismal emptiness of the place, no tapestried hangings 
to hide the cold damp walls, no warm carpets to cover the stone floor. It con- 
tained only alow couch, and on that the maiden was seated, sometimes raising 
her clasped hands in the deep earnestness of prayer, sometimes covering her red 
and swoln eyes to hide, it might be from herself, the tears she could not re- 
strain. Presently a low knock was heard at the door, and her father entered. 
Berenice shuddered, and said, ** Not this, oh, let me be spared this worst grief! 
—yet, no! the sacrifice must be complete ; give me only strength to bear it.” 
Then she advanced, and led Flavius Torquatus to her couch, and, meekly kneel- 
ing before him, prayed him yet once more to lay his hand upon her, and to bless 
her. 

The old man answered, “Itis not for this | come, unhappy girl; I come to 
tell you that all my entreaties have been in vain; the orders of the emperor 
must not be disobeyed, and his orders were, that all of your fanatical sect 
should be exterminated. Were Marcus here, the tears and prayers of his faith- 
ful old servant might avail ; but he is beyond the Danube ;—to-morrow, a gene- 
ral execution! Oh, Berenice! my child, my child! must I live to see your 
blood flow forth by the hand of a common executioner?” 

“T come not, as I came yesterday,” he continued, after a long pause, “ with 
tears and entreaties to move you ; yesterday, I knelt to implore you to save your 
father’s heart from breaking ; and all in vain. ‘To-day I come with harsher pur- 
pose. You asked me but now to take you in my arms and bless you, as I did 
when you were alittle child. Berenice, if you do not abandon your infatua- 
tion, if you persist in bringing eternal dishonour on your line,—Berenice, listen ! 
may the curse of your father—” 

The girl pressed his arm heavily ; she tried to speak, but her parted lips were 
white as marble, and refused to utter a sound. 

The old man looked on her; and the curse on his lips was stayed. He look- 
ed on her, and kissed her, ere he went, for he had tenderly loved her mother. 

“My sister !’’ she faintly murmured, as he moved away, but Flavius answered, 

‘You will never see her again; you would infect her with your superstition ; 
I cannot be left childless in my old age.” And the old man went, and as the 
last sound of his departing step died away, Berenice thought her worst trial 
| was over, and she withdrew her thoughts from the world, and sought to prepare 
| her soul for death. 
| Late in the following day, the people of Rome assembled in the amphitheatre, 

to witness the martyrdom of the Christians. Horrible deaths they died! Some 
were torn to pieces by wild beasts ; others were burned at a slow fire; some 





But what was 


both dressed alike in white raiment, both coming forth with the same quiet 
step, and placid demeanour ; and une, it might be the most tranquil, advanced a 
| step towards the seat where he who governed the city, during the absence of 
| Marcus Antonius sat, and thus addressed him . 

“Itis I, most noble prefect, who am Berenice the Christian; this girl, my 
sister, for love of me, would fain take my name and punishment on herself, but 
credit her not; it is ] who am the condemned.” 





Then arose a touching dispute between the sisters ;—sisterly love lending one 
the eloquence which the other derived from truth. Many of their friends, and 
even of their relatives in the amphitheatre, were called on to come down and 
decide between them, but some spoke for the one and some spoke for the other. 
Veronica, in her agonizing fears, had lost the light and joyous expression of her 
countenance ; and Berenice’s meek and holy hopes had chased the deep melan- 
choly from her face and mien. 

One or two brutal voices arose and said, ‘‘ They both call themselves Chris- 
tians, let them both die the death!’’ but one of the maidens answered, “ Think 
not, most noble prefect, if you thus decree that you will be guiltless of my sis- 
ter’s blood: she is not a Christian at heart ; would to God she were ! then would 
I no longer oppose her sharing my early death. Veronica, acknowledge the 
truth, and let me suffer alone.” But Veronica, if she it was, persisted in her 
first declaration, and none could tell how this dispute would terminate, when 
anew incident attracted the attention of the multitude, and silenced every 
doubt. 

A speck was seen in the air, it came lower, nearer; it was a milk-white dove. 
The bird fluttered round one, then drew near the other; no caressing hand was 
held out to receive him, but his instinct was not to be deceived; he settled on 
the shoulder of her who had answered the harsh voice from the crowd, and 
sought to nestle as he was wont in her long hair. Many were present, who 
knew the pet belonged to Berenice, so the people were satisfied with this deci- 
sion, and the weeping Veronica, still protesting against her own identity, was 
torn from the arms of her sister. Then the prefect, who had been much moved 
at this singular scene, turned to Berenice, as she stood alone in the arena, and 
said, 

“It is not yet too late, young maiden, to preserve thy life ; have pity on thy 
| youth and loveliness, and on the gray hairs of thy aged father. What harm is 
it to swear by the fortune of Caesar and to sacrifice and be safe?” But she 
answered, more firmly than ever, 

“Tam a Christian, and I cannot sacrifice to your false gods! You condemn 
me to death, but I fear not to die in defence of the truth.” She advanced, un- 
bidden, to the fatal block, and knelt by it; yet, ere she joined her hands in 
prayer, she bent once more fondly over her little messenger bird, as if to bid 
farewell to the last object that told of earthly ties. There was a small scroll of 
parchment under its wing; Bernice felt it, and thinking it might perhaps tell 
her the only tidings she cared now to hear; she rose again, and holding it forth, 
she prayed permission to read it. The prefect did not refuse, and Berenice 
read, first in silence, and then aloud : ‘* The Emperor Marcus is dead, and Com- 
modus is already proclaimed Cesar.” A loud shout rent the air. It was well 
known that Commodog, in bis heart, favoured the despised sect, and in spite of 
their prejudices, the beauty and heroism of Berenice had moved the hearts of 
her countrymen in her favour. A general outcry for her release was heard, but 
this the prefect dared not grant. Berenice was remanded te prison until the 
pleasure of Commodus should be known respecting the Christians. It was not 
very long ere, wearied with the hardships of the camp, he returned to his 
capital, and his first order was, that all Christians should be released, and re- 
stored to their privileges as Roman citizens. In his train came the young 
Lucius ; he had found leisure, amid all the excitement of glory, and the hard- 
ships of his campaign, to study the precious gift of his betrothed ; at first for 
love of her, and afterwards from a wish to know the truth. So, when their 
nuptials, delayed awhile by the death of Flavius Torquatus, were at last 
solemnized, Bernice had the deep happiness of knowing that the husband of her 
choice, shared the eure faith, and pure hope of her own spirit. They remained 
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think, and still hesitate‘—Ah, no! When she heard the step of Lucius draw- 
ing nigh, she plucked a single flower from a creeping plant, that overshaded the | 
balcony, and, keeping it in her hand as a token, to recall her better resolutivns, | 
she advanced to meet him. 

“Tt was not for this, I sent for you hither,” she said, in reply to his passion- 
ate expressions of regret and love ; “ you are a Roman soldier, Lucius, and I know 
it was neither your destiny, nor your wish, to be ever at a lady's side. Believe | 
me, I have learned to look on this parting as on a thing inevitable ;”” but even as | 
she spoke, her voice faltered 

Lucius leaned forward to console her, to whisper of re-union, of life-long re- 
union: “ Your father has promised, dearest,” he said, “that, this campaign 


once over, the Marcomanni once defeated, I shall be rewarded, at my return, 
with the hand of my Berenice.” 


“It may be so,” she answered sadly, “ if y ish it.” 
“Tf I still wish it! Ses sociyee Gealaiinet 


" Berenice, of what are you dreaming?” 

I am not dreaming, Lucius Emilivs, I am speaking the words of sober reali- 
Torquotus ; the co- 
of one whose hand will confer distinction. 


ty. You think of me, as of the beloved child of Flavius 
heiress of his wealth and honours : 





| they knew not how long it might remain in their own power to depart or to abide 


not long in Rome; the follies and cruelties of Commodus, rendered it distasteful 
to them; and although Lucius atood high in his favour, as he was very capricious, 


in safety. They, therefore, bade adieu without a sigh, to the pomp and luxuries 
of the capital, and embarked for a little island in the northwest of Europe, 
without the range of civilization, where they knew they should enjoy safety and 
freedom. 

Berenice was perfectly happy ; she gave not one regret to the magnificence | 
she abandoned, for Lucius was with her, and as she stepped into the boat, a 
trembling, caressing girl clung to her, and a soft voice whispered in her ear. 


“My sister! whither thou goest, I will go; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.” 


i ee 
QUEEN HORTENSE IN ENGLAND. 
[We have been favoured with the following extracts from the Journal kept 
| by Queen Hortense during her visit to this country.—London paper. } 
In England every individual enjoys unrestrained freedom of opinion, and no 
petty private considerations check the free ebullitions of the feelings of the 
' 
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heart. One might imagine that in England the King has no courtiers, and the 
people no ruler; and yet aristocratic customs prevail there more than in an 

other country. But every one is conscious of his own power, and free to 
exercise his own will. 

My son and J used to walk abroad every day, as much as our feeble health 
enabled us. The fine pavements, the brilliant gas lights, and the beautify) gar- 
dens of London are luxuries which are common property. There are neithey 
monuments nor palaces, and the whole aspect of the English metropolis inqj- 
cates public wealth and equality. 

Sometimes I used to sit down to rest myself in a shop; and when! happen- 
ed to be recognized I could easily perceive that I excited interest rather than 
curiosity. A common mechanic would sometimes shake hands with my sop 
saying, ‘*‘ Weare your friends now.” Another would accept of no remunera. 
tion for a piece of service, and declared himself honoured in having done any- 
thing for the nephew of Napoleon. 

* * * * 2 * 


In London I was introduced to Lady Holland, who related to me how much 
trouble she had experienced in sending to the Emperor Napoleon those litt 
tokens of remembrance which helped to allay the misery of his exile, 

* * * * * * 
With a dignified and highly intellectual countenance, Lord Holland combines 
that onhonue which bespeaks amiability of mind. He was the only person jy, 
the secret of the journey I had just performed, and he assured me that the Eng. 
lish Ministry, of which he formed a part, would no longer oppose the termina. 
tion of the exile which the Emperor’s family had suffered. ‘This convinced me 
that it was still a question with the continental powers. I observed, in a de. 
sponding tone, that the recollection retained of us in France was wearing out, 
and I added, ** We are remembered by the people only.” To this Lord Ho). 
land replied, with a pleasing smile, ‘‘ Well, that is still something.” 
I also saw Lady Grey, who pleased me extremely. She is a woman of gentle 
and graceful mind, wholly devoted to her family. She trembles at the sarcasins 
of her husband's political opponents, and seems as though she would be wel} 
contented to enjoy less distinction and more tranquillity. Lord Grey, in the 
consciousness of his own integrity and talent, evinces all the firmness apd 
philosophic calmness of a man intent on promoting the general welfare. 

I was delighted to have an opportunity of seeing Sir RK. Wilson and My 
Bruce, who so nobly aided in the escape of Lavalette. They introduced me 1) 
their interesting families. 

The Countess Glengall, whom I had known during the peace of Amiens, 
showed me the kindest interest. 

But to mention every one from whom I received visits and invitations woy|4 
be to enumerate all the distinguished society of London. I was deeply sensib\e 
to the interest evinced for me. It will be readily imagined how much | was 
gratified to see the mother of the English gentleman who had been s0 service- 
able to me in France, and to inform her of the obligation I owed to her son. 

The Duchess of Bedford, with whom I had been very intimate at the time of 
the peace of Amiens, came to see me immediately on her arrival in town, and 
asked me what she could do to serve me. If I had chosen, I might have been 
ata féle every day. I had enough to do to decline invitations, and I scarcely 
made any visits. My melancholy was diverted only by the cares which my son's 
state of health demanded ; and the pleasures which society offered me were 
little in unison with the state of my mind. 

In London [ found the son of Murat, who had just arrived from America, 
with his young wife. He has evinced a remarkable degree of courage and per- 
severance in struggling with adverse fortune, and securing to himself an inde- 
pendence. At one time he studied the law, at another he turned farmer, and, 
having no fortune, he was obliged to maintain himself by his own exertions. His 
opinions are decidedly republican ; but I should have wished to see him less in- 
clined to forget that he is a Frenchman, and that he became Prince of Naples 
by the grace of France and the Emperor. 


* - - * ? * 


I wrote to the King as it was arranged I should. His answer was, that M 
de Talleyrand had been instructed to provide me with a passport. The Duchess 
de Dino came to inform me of this. I found her as lively and pleasing as when 
I formerly knew her. 

Prince Leopold, one of my old acquaintances, paid mea visit. He spoke of 
his misfortunes, and of the consolation he should experience in promoting the 
happiness of mankind. He mentioned the throne of Greece, which appeared to 
him desirable for the good it would enable him to do, and he added that the 
crown of Belgium had been offered to him. ‘ You will not take my kingdom 
trom me, will you?” he said with a smile, as he took his leave of me. This 
pleasantry, coupled with something which I had heard, hinted to me the exis'- 
ence of plans, which I was never able to comprehend. 

I was preparing to leave London, when I heard that the Duchess de Berri 
had arrived there. Imagining that I entertained the same opinions, and pos- 
sessed the same enterprising courage as herself, she hastened from Bath to 
Lendon as soon as she heard of my arrival, to inquire what had brought me to 
England. A lady whom I knew in Germany had rendered her some service. 
The Duchess had made her the confidant both of her animosity to Louis- 
Philippe, and of her intention to proceed to France, whither her partizans had 
invited her. It was believed that she would set off for France immediately 
The journals devoted to her cause were apprehensive of the suspicion to which 
her disappearance would give rise, and they thought it advisable to mislead the 
government respecting the projects of the Duchess de Berri, by raising an alarm 
about me. It was affirmed that I had gone to Paris, and was concealed there. 
Madame de Flahault, in a letter to Lord Grey, mentioned this as a circumstance 
currently reported, and believed to be probable. 

Thus I once more became the object of suspicion—I, who am so adverse to 
every thing like intrigue, and who deem it impossible to appreciate or preserve 
a power which is not sanctioned by popular consent. To suppose me capable 
of wandering about as an adventurer in quest of power is an idea which could 
only be cherished by those who know little of me 

* * * + * * 

With the design of giving a contradiction to these reports, I went toa ¢é- 
jeuner given by the Duchess of Bedford. Her Grace’s gardeas were crowded 
by all the best society of London, and I scarcely ever saw so many beautiful 
women collected together. The noble hostess was particularly marked in her 
attentions tome. She insisted on my paying her a visit at Woburn Abbey, one 
of the finest estates in England, and where I should have an opportunity of see 
ing English country life. 

I accepted the invitation, and my son and I set off for Woburn, which 1s 
about forty miles from London. The Duchess had left a ball, and travelled 
during the night, in order to receive me on the following morning. She return- 
ed to town the day after to attend another party; for, in the spring, London is 
more brilliant than can be imagined, even by those accustomed to the gaieties of 
Parisian society. 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Hamilton were the only visitors at Woburn Abbey. The 
Duchess did the honours with all that grace so peculiarly her own. She show- 
ed me ber village, her school, and her hospital; in short, I saw at Woburn all 
the luxuries which fortune secures to its possessors, and all the benefits which 
it enables them to confer on others. 

One thing which particularly struck me in England js the appearance of com- 
fort which pervades all classes of people. I could almost have doubted that 
there was such a thing as poverty in the country ; yet I wae informed it preval's 
to a great extent. However, the dress of the people, and the comfort of thei! 
habitations, present no signe of it. 

—_— 


WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the Albion of May 16. 

The mode in which the royal displeasure operated to overthrow the Coalition. 
was at once so simple and so circuitous, that it forme one of the most striking 
cases of cause and effect in court history. Fox had offered such irreparable 0!- 
fence to the King in person, that reconciliation was never attempted by bit. 
From the beginning, he felt that he must depend on himself, and the calm 1- 
tractability of the Sovereign, evinced as it was on several occasions, determined 
the minister to lose nothing by deference to the royal feelings. But there 4 
another consciousness strongly urging Fox to bold hazards. He had been the 
man of tbe people. He was so no more. His junction with North had loaded 
him with the sins of the old Cabinet, enhanced by the sins of the new. Fa 
was openly charged even with having brought to the blunders of Lord Nort 
political frauds of his own. No state manceuvre had ever been pregnant with ® 
more unpopular progeny than the Coalition. It was clear that the minister had 
lost his popularity. He could no longer, in case of triumph, strengthen himse!! 
with the people. He could as little, in case of failure, retreat upon the peop’: 
In this difficulty he took the daring measure of rendering himself independent 
of both King and people. 

The memorable India Bill was alike the intended instrument of his ambition, 
and the means of his ruin. Its history is now too notorious, or too remote, ” 
public interest. The results alone are important, as substantiating the gene™ 
moral of resistance to the constitutional authority of the King. The first Eng- 
lish East India Company was established in 1600. The charter was renewed 
successively by James I., Charles I., James II., and William and Mary 
second company was established in 1698. The two were finally combined 12 
1708. Those Companies were strictly commercial, and their privileges, + 
stitution, and government, were regulated by the necessities of traffic nt 
another scene, unequalled in European or Oriental history, was now to OP*" 
The traders became sovereigns ; the victories of Clive, a great military come: 
who, like his masters, had risen from the desk to wield the truncheon, 
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© ose gallantry deserved the sceptre, threw back the gates of an empire which 
every hour saw extending. The vast provinces of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, 
with the five Northern Circars, provinces equal to European kingdoms, were the 
prizes of the British sword. The factious illiberality of party libel, or the 
ignorant jealousy of foreigners, has charged England with aggression and avarice 
in those extraordinary conquests. But no charge was ever more destitute of 
foundation. The English wars in India were the product of the strictest neces- 
sity. In their origin they were totally defensive. The merchants fought for the 
narrow strip of land round their factory ; for their ships and for their merchandise. 
The native prince, who repelled his enemy as well as theirs, by their assistance, 
rewarded them with additional privileges in the land, and with a portion of the 
territory forfeited by the invader. The restless rapine of the Eastern sovereigns 
producing perpetual infractions of treaties, and their inferiority to the British in 
arms, discipline, and courage, producing the natural result, in new partitions of 
the conquered territory, at length the Company stood in the attitude of sovereigns. 
But then came the severer trial. Sudden opulence, novelty of power, and a dis- 
tance eighteen thousand miles from the eye of authority, gave birth to excesses 
in the subaltern agents of this vast dominion. From the first territorial acces- 
sion in 1765 to 1773, the nation had looked only with astonishment at the 
prowess of the British arms. But in 1773 other feelings called the attention of 
Government to the abuses of authority, and a bill was brought in by Lord North 
to meet the chief sources of animadversion. The bill was practically eluded in 
India; and in 1781, on petitions at home and representations abroad, Lord 
North moved for a ** Secret Committee,”’ to enquire into the Carnatic War, and 
consider the general state of the British possessions in the East. The commit- 
tee, with Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, as chairman, sat for two years. The 
report contained a prodigious mass of information on all the heads of revenue, 
government, and policy. It was embodied in no less than 121 resolutions, sub- 
mitted from time to time to the House, and the result was a universal acknow- 
ledgment, that nothing but the immediate and vigorous interposition of the 
throne could save the Indian empire. 

But the European crisis was too anxious for Ministers. The interposition | 
was delayed. Dundas, impressed with the dangers of the delay, brought in a | 
pill, founded on his resolutions. To suffer a measure of such importance to | 
proceed from a private individual, would have been contrary to all the interests 
of the Cabinet. ‘The bill was opposed by Ministers, and lost. But upon its 
ruins Fox determined to build not only a new system for India, but a permanent 
dictatorship for the existing Minister of England. 

On the 18th of November, 1783, in a speech of extraordinary detail. in- 
formation, and eloquence, he developed his memorable plan for the reform of 
India. He proposed to establish, for the supreme authority, a Board in London, 
to consist of seven commissioners, in whom were to be vested the authority 
over all property belonging to the Company, all control, civil, military, and com- 
mercial, all appointments of officers of every description, in both England and | 
India, and the possession of all charters, privileges, and papers. For the details 
of Government, eight assistants were to be appointed by those commissioners, 
their chief employment being the commercial affairs of the company. In the 
first instance, both the commissioners and the assistants were to be appointed by 
Parliament, their power continuing for a limited term of three or five years, 
any of the commissioners to be removeable by the King, on a vote of either 
Houses of Parliament, and any of the eight assistants to be removeable by five 
of the commissioners. Any vacancy which should happen among the commis- 
sioners to be filled up hy the King, and any among the assistants by the Court of 
Proprietors. Finally, the commissioners were to lay before the Board of 
Treasury yearly, at the beginning of the session, a statement of their proceed- 
ings. The bill was to be followed by another, giving security to the Indian sub- | 
ject, rectifying spoliations, &c. 

This plan had been sedulously kept from public knowledge until the last mo- 
ment. But its hazards were instantly seen by the vigilant sagacity of Pitt. He 
pronounced it a design of vesting the whole power of India in the hands of the | 
Minister, and for thus continuing the domination of that Minister until the day 
of his death, and the domination of his party while we continued to possess an 
Indian empire. 

Nothing can be more evident, from the simplest view of the bill, than the 
Ministerial resolve to defy all the power of the constitution. The whole pa- | 
tronage of India, the military and judicial commissions, the contracts, the trade, 

the purchase of merchandise and stores to the amount, even then, of six mil- 
lions a-vear, in the hands of a small body of men, must have created an in- 
fluence dangerous to the throne and the constitution. With this influence on 
his side, a corrupt or ambitious minister might make himself master of every 
corruptible mind in the country, and storm the legislature. The bill, by its own | 
nature, in the first instance, involved the most comprehensive violation of pri- 
vate property ever known, by the seizure of the rights of the stockholders : the 
most comprehensive violation of public engagements, by the seizure of the 
charters; and the most comprehensive violation of established policy, by the 
general change of the Indian system in all things that related to government and 
trade. But still higher evils were connected with this singular usurpation.— 
The commissioners were placed in such a rank of independence, with respect to 
ladia, that they were enabled to resist the actual policy of the King’s Govern- 
ment, if such were their pleasure, and thus plunge England into unexpected war 
with European princes on account of Indian possessions, they not being com- 
pelled to keep up any communication with Ministers beyond the mere annual 
statement of their measures. The guards proposed in the bill against those 
formidable results were as palpably inefficient. ‘The commissioners were to be 
appointed by Parliament. But this was virtually the appointment of whoever 
swayed the Parliament, which individual then was Fox. The commission was 
to be appointed only for four years. But long before that time the effect of its 
patronage would have been felt in securing the Foxite Ministry; and as a vote 
of a submissive Parliament had created the commission, a similar vote would 
renew it. The power of removing a commissioner by a vote of either House 
was given. But it must naturally be ineffective, for nothing would justify Par- 
liamentary interference except gross misconduct, and even that interference 
would still depend on the will of the minister, armed with the resistless patron- 
age of India. The appointment by the King, in case of a vacancy by death, 
would be equally ineffectual, for if the minister still held his power, the appoint- 
ment would vest in one of his friends ; or if Fox were, by any accident, thrown 
out, he left behind him six commissioners to contend against one. As to the 
argument that the power proposed by the bill was only that hitherto exerted by 
the Company, the direct answer was, that no difference could be greater than 
between an authority divided among the members of a great company, not poli- 
ticians, and with a thousand different views, and an authority concentrated in a 
small body of political persons, partisans by their nature, independent of the 
Crown, and owing their existence to the minister. 

Pitt, from the first announcement of this most daring assault on the constitu- 
tion, stood forth as its defender, and exhibited powers worthy of the occasion. 
His first effort was to retard the violent and suspicious rapidity with which the 
Cabinet hurried on the second reading of the bill. ‘ But a single week has 
been proposed to comprehend a bill which extends to every function of govern- 
ment, and menaces every interest of the empire, present and tocome. Such 
is the time,”’ exclaimed Pitt, * allowed by the mercy or the contempt of the 
Cabinet for the enquiry into principles which involve the living and future fates 
of England and India. And such is the scheme of usurpation and defiance which 
is planned by the man always loudest in sounding the alarm of danger to the 
liberties of the country. I can see nothing in the haste exhibited in carrying 
this iniquitous measure through Parliament, but the precipitancy and ardour of 
plunderers, eager to grasp and hold fast their prey.” 

The public were now awakened to their danger, and universal astonishment 
was succeeded by universal indignation. The East India proprietors instantly 
petitioned the House, denying the charges of the bill. The East India Directors 
followed by a demand to be heard by counsel. Yet, in the debate on going into 
committee, the motion was carried by 217 to 103, so suddenly had the members 
scented the banquet spread for them in India. 

But the bill wae to undergo a differer: fate in that assembly which has so 
often rectified the errors of the House uf Commons, and which, by its superiority 
of personal means, its remoteness froin the immediate pressure of popular in- 
fluence, and its large interest in the preservation of public tranquillity, has been 
80 long the refuge of the constitution. Onthe 9th of December the bill was 
brought up to the House of Lords, followed by an imposing train of mem- 
bers of the Commens’ House. Lord Thurlowe instantly pounced upon it 
with beak and talon. He declared *‘ it to be a measure whose sole object was to 
Create a power unknown to the constitution, an imperium in imperio—a strange 
and violent attempt to destroy the balance of the constitution. The present bill 
did not tend to increase the influence of the crown, ’twas true; but it tended to 
set up a power in the kingdom, which might be used at once in opposition to the 
crown and tothe people.” ‘Turning to the House, and with that tremendous 
burst of voice which 60 powerfully suited his bold eloquence, ‘‘ I desire,” said 

he, “ to see the crown respectable, to see the crown great ; but if this bill should 
pass, the crown of England will be no longer fit for @ man of honour to wear. 
The King of England will take the diadem from his own head, and place it on 
the head of Mr. Fox.” In the debate, on the 15th, Lord Temple, on being 
charged with saying that the King was hostile to the bill, declared that be had 
obtained an audience of his Majesty by his right as a peer, and that, though it 
was contrary to form to say what his advice to the Sovereign had been, he was 
ready to say what it was not, “It was not friendly to the principle of the Bill.” 
On the question, Ministers were left in a minority of 79 to 87. The fate of the 
measure was inevitable, and it instantly followed. On the 17th, the committal 
of the bill was negatived by a majority of 95 to 76. The bill was finally rejected 
without a division. 


The King had thus far triumphed over his obnoxious Cabinet and he deter- 
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mined that no time should be given to recover themselves. On the day! We are happy to state that Viscountess Canterbury is nearly recovered from 
after the debate, late in the evening of the 18th, he demanded the seals of | her severe indisposition. Her ladyship, a few days since, took a carriage airing 
the two secretaries of state, and on the day following, placed them in the | with her noble consort. 


hands of Lord Temple, who was sworn in as secretary, and who wrote let- 
ters of dismissal to the remaining ministers. 
head of the Treasury. 
before. But the public aspect had totally changed. The Cabinet was 
in the lowest condition of popular esteem. ‘The Lords and the King had risen 


together. The emergency was pregnant with hazard to the King’s authority, | P. 


for if the Cabinet should force themselves back on him once more, he must be 
a cipher for life. Still the difficulties of Pitt’s situation might have appalled | 
a less resolute mind. He was ta face a House of Commons crowded with par- | 
tisans of the late Cabinet, furious in its wrath at their fall, andépouring out the 


t 


The Countess of Jersey received a very large party of the Nobility at her 


i Pitt was summoned to the ' house in Berkeley square, on Monday evening. There were nearly four hundred 
He had steadily refused the office but nine months | persons present, including the ancient Nobility of the land, and many distin- 
| guished Commoners. 


The Assembly did not close until a late hour. 

Almack’s.—Tke Countess of Brownlow has been elected one of the Ladies 
atronesses of this distinguished circle, vacant by the departure from this coun- 
ry of the Duchess de Dino. The other Ladies Patronesses are the same as 


last year. 


Count Cape St. Vincent Napier has purchased the estate of John Walker, 


most violent declamation on what they pronounced the unlawful influence of | Esq., of Purbrook, Hants. 


the King’s name. To increase his perplexities, Lord Temple resigned the seals 


It is whispered that a lady of a peculiar name, living not one hundred miles 


within three days, under the nominal pretext of more freely meeting the charges | from Portland place, is enraptured, dazzled, struck by the electric shock of a 


of tampering with the royal confidence, the true motive probably being his | Young stranger from the wilds of 
Many of the leading persons, friendly | of the truly tasteful C 


alarm at the force arrayed against him. 


j 


, who has assumed the recherchée toilette 
y. The young aspirant to fashion and fame 











te D 


to Pitt and his principles, shrunk from the responsibility of a Cabinet in a direct | above alluded to has written some verses, which may challenge most of their 


state of war with the House of Commons. 
this Cabinet could not live a month. 
culties. 
‘This was the only event,” says his most intimate biographer (Tomline), | 


“which I ever knew to disturb Mr. Pitt’s rest, while he continued in good ! fered to do any thing to serve 

Lord Temple's resignation was determined on at a late hour in the | at the time, and he fancied h 
evening of the 21st; and when I went into Mr. Pitt’s bedroom the next morn- | quaintance, 
ing, he told me that he had not had a moment’s sleep. He expressed great un- | self of his politeness, 
easiness at the present state of prblic affairs, at the same time declaring his fix- | the note was mingled 
ed resolution not to abandon the position he had taken, but to make the best | mistake opened it. 


health. 


At length the Cabinet 


stand in his power, though very doubtful of the result.” 
Pitt, First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 


was formed. 





chequer ; Thurlowe, Lord Chancellor; Lord Gower (afterwards Marquess of | remains to be proved. 


Stafford), President of the Council; the Duke of Rutland, Lord Privy Seal ; | 
Lord Carmarthen and Sydney, Secretaries of State; and Lord Howe, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Thus. in doubt and difficulty, commenced the most | 
glorious Administration of England, and Pitt was the inspiring name. 

The remark has been already made. that the history of English politics is the 
finest lesson for a politician. The crisis in which the Minister met the Par- 





It was universally predicted that | Compeers. 
Pitt was fully sensible of those diffi- | and truth as the ground-work of all that is great. 
Lord Temple's secession almost shook even his matchless serenity. | emself, it would change the whole face of society.—Court Journal. 


It is early yet to judge what he may do; we recommend simplicity 
If every body would only be 


An Affair in High Life.—Lord ****, residing in 





Place, had politely of- 
a certain distinguished beauty. She thanked him 
e had obtained leave to profit by this opening ac- 
to make frequent visits. But, unfortunately, the lady availing her- 

and having written him a note to request an opera-box, 
with other notes, addressed to his wife, and the latter by 
On her expressing much astonishment the culprit affected 


great indifference, and replied ‘‘Oh! don’t you see, this is a hoax, done on pur- 


pose to fret you?’? Whether the lady is satisfied with this explanation or not, 


There is nothing more provoking to a person, who arrives at an approved pe- 


| culiar style of dress, than to see an imitation of it in an individual having essen- 





tially a faux air. Lady has imitated exactly Lady A.’s costume : the beret, 
the buckles in the shoes,—all the materie/—are the same: but the persons !— 
leeks and ladies, what a difference! The beret may pass for a double—though, 


| that is too large for the dimensions of the wearer—but the buckles! they are 


liament on his as: ti i iki ample of the maxim. uta . ; 
t on his assumption of office is a striking examp B , Surely a gross mistake; for do they not draw down comparison between Lady 


| Cabinet had ever been so powerful in the Commons as that of the Coalition. No 


| sure essential to the national debt of that year, and which, therefore, must be 


| and powerful understanding soon decided otherwise. 


, learn the national mind 


month since the English Ministry stood in the exact position of Pitt in Decem- | 
ber, 1783. The question then was, as it has so lately been, whether the minis- 
ter should meet the existing House of Commons, or call a new one? No 


incipient statesman had been less successful in his attempts to carry measures 
against that powerful influence than Pitt. His talents were acknowledged ; his 
information struck every one with wonder ; his integrity was above all suspicion. 
He had already, in mere boyhood, placed himself in the foremost rank of debate ; 
but his propositions were almost uniformly unsuccessful. In the great struggle 
of his early career, the India Bill, he had been beaten by majorities of two to 
one ; he had been beaten by the same majorities, even after the dismissal of the 
Jabinet was certain. The presumption and boyish folly of his hoping to stand 
his ground against Opposition was a subject of incessant ridicule in the House. | 
Fox contemptuously pronounced it a political absurdity totally unparalleled in 
the annals of immature ambition. The motion for a new writ for Appleby, the 
borough for which Pitt sat, was received with a burst of universal laughter ! 
Fox openly staked his political foresight on the impossibility of conducting the 
public business by ¢his shadow of a Ministry. And to make assurance doubly 
sure, the Opposition resolved to delay the passing of the Land-tax Bill, a mea- 





passed before even an opportunity for a dissolution of Parliament could be given. 
It was evident that Opposition looked upon that House of Commons as their 
own. 

All these circumstances were revolved by the new minister. In his consulta- 
tions with his friends, every argument was urged by them to dissolve Parlia- 
liament. The anxiety of his opponents to retard a dissolution, seemed to be a 
direct index to the adoption of the contrary measure. But his deep-thinking 
He saw that a premature 
appeal to the nation might terminate in a general impression that he had yet to 
It was true, that the numbers of the Ministerial side 
might be increased by the new election, but the real question was, whether 
these numbers would be increased to the amount of making his administration 
powerful. Most of the great parliamentary interests were directly adverse to 
him. The public feeling, on the other hand, had not yet expressed itself with 
satisfactory decision. The conduct of North’s combination, however stigma- 
tized by men of honour, had not excited a spirit of scorn deep enough to over- 
bear the personal interests that exhibit themselves when the question is of elec- 
tions. The India Bill was still recent, and the public mind had not yet pos- 
sessed leisure to fathom the depths of that daring attempt at imperial plunder. 
But Pitt relied on the common sense and honour of the nation, to discover at 
length the contrast between his services and those of his opponents, and he de- | 
termined to make the trial with the existing Parliament. If he failed, he still 
possessed the power to dissolve it, with the additional advantage of proving to 
the nation that mere stubbornness and partisanship had rendered it unfit to carry 
on the national business. If he succeeded, he disarmed his antagonists on their | 
own field, broke up their party, proved to the nation how little they had been | 
sustained by character, and how much by patronage, and drove them into a state | 
of political destitution, which nearly precluded their ever forming an effective 
parliamentary force again. 

The man who thus reasoned, was little more than twenty-four years old !* | 
And it was at this age that Pitt, unaided. took upon him the government of the 

British empire. The overwhelming nature of the task which he thus adopted, 
‘may be judged of from a few of the immediate subjects which pressed upon his 
Councils—the regulation of the Indian system demanding instant consideration | 
| —the state of the revenue at home, connected as it was with the necessity of | 
reforming innumerable fraudulent practices upon the public—the restoration of 
the public income to a capacity of meeting the public expenses—the provision 
for an unfunded debt of thirty millions—a system for the reduction of the na- | 
| tional debt—the choice of new taxes to supply the deficiency of the revenue— 
| the disturbed condition of Ireland, even then a perpetual source of anxiety to | 
| Government—the pressing claims of the sufferers by their loyalty in the Colo- | 
nial war—the commercial treaty with America—the vast, complicated, and | 
| threatened interests of England with the leading kingdoms of the continent— 
| those, and more, formed the labour which was to be borne by a youth, scarcely 
| acquainted with public life, or accustomed to the exercise of his own under- 
| standing. Those widely various subjects, involving questions of the most diffi- 





pacity of Pitt, unsupported by colleagues, Parliament, or the country. 
needless to say, how triumphantly they were borne ; with what matchless clear- 
ness they were elucidated, with what steady vigour their principles were em- 
bodied, and with what solid strength their practice reinforced the liberties and 
the prosperity of England. Such are the duties, and such the glories of an Eng- 
lish Minister. To fulfil them, seeins almost beyond the bounds of the human 
faculties ; but as the difficulty is great, so is the renown. The whole range of 
honourable ambition offers to man no nobler prize than the fame of an English 


kind, none more comprehensive of good to general society, none entitled to 
more imperishable distinction in the ages to come.—{ To be continued. } 





* He was twenty-four on the 28th ef May, minister om the 19th of December, 1783. 
= el 


Sumtutarp. 


It is said that Marshal Bourmont is in treaty for the purchase of the Seigniorial 
domains of the ancient family of Lante, consisting of Bagnaja, Chia, Attigliano, 
Magnano, and Bomarzo, the ancient Palimartium. If this purchase should take 
place, the Marshal will become a Roman Duke. He will have a right to this 
title by the possession of his present estate, joined to the property above-men- 
tioned. 

Lady Julia Hobhouse died on Friday week, at her residence in Berkeley 
square, after an illness of several months. Her Ladyship, who was sister to the 
Marquess of T'weeddale, was united to Sir John Cam Hobhouse on the 28th of 
July, 1828. 

The late Richard Sharpe, Esq., has left behind him upwards of £250,000. 
He has bequeathed to Miss Kinnaird, his niece, to whom he was most affection- 
ately attached, £150,000, and he has distributed £100,000 among his other 
nieces and nephews. 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Ellis, the new Special Envoy to the Persian Go- 
vernment, will take his passage about the end of the menth, on board the Pluto, 
Government steam-vessel, now fitting out at Woolwich. The Pluto will convey 
the Envoy and his suite to Trebisond, a sea-port of Asiatic Turkey, on the 
Black Sea, whence they will proceed to Ispahan. ‘Tne sum of £12,000 has 
been voted for the expense of this special mission. 

The Duchess of St. Alban’s, afew days ago, gave a splendid dinner at her 
house in Stratton street, to a large number of Nobility and Gentry of the highest 
rank. In the evening there was a numerous assembly and a concert, at which 
a young lady, pupil of Mr. Welsh, sang for the first time in public. There were 


several distinguished amateurs present, who expressed the highest admiration of 
the lady’s talents. 








with Habeta Selasse. 
ner, partly roast meat, and partly raw. 


sionary to follow the customs of the country where he is placed, as far as he can 
do so without sin. 


cult order which can be presented to the human mind, were thrown on the ca- | 
It is | 


Minister, worthy of his task. None more above the common soarings of man- | 


A.’s finely formed aristocratic feet, and the duck’s feet of the wearer? 

An Abyssinian Dinner.—This afternoon I had a visit from several persons, 
As itis aday of feasting, I gave them an Abyssian din- 
I think it is very important for a mis- 


I did not think it right te oppose them.—Gobat’s Journal of 
Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia. 


Anecdotes of the late Emperor of Austria.—During one of his visits to 


Baden, the Emperor Francis was walking through the streets, as was his cus- 
tom, like a private gentleman, and accompanied only by one or two persons of 


his household. He saw a funeral approaching: it was that of a beggar, whom 
poverty had so bereaved of friends, that no one fallowed his remains to their 
last resting place. ‘This melancholy spectacle produced a profound impression 
oa the Emperor's feelings. ‘Turning to the persons who accompanied him, he 
said, ‘‘Since this poor creature has no friend to see him interred, we will per- 
form that sad office, and follow his remains to the grave.” He walked behind 
the coffin, his attendants followed, and every one who passed, seeing the Em- 
peror in the funeral train, successively ranged themselves in the procession. On 
arriving at the burial place, the Emperor uncovered, and offered up a pious 
prayer for the soul of the poor beggar. The history of heroic ages presents few 
traits more sublime than this. 

The Emperor’s last visit to Prague, in 1833, was marked by a circumstance 
no less honourable to his feelings. His Majesty’s hours of audience were fixed, 
the same as at Vienna. One day, a poor woman was among the the number of 
the suppliants. Her only means of subsistence was a lute, upon which she 
played about the streets, and which by some accident had been damaged. She 
said she could not afford to pay for the necessary repair, which would cost five 
florins. ‘The Emperor gave her a purse containing ten. ‘The woman looked at 
him with mingled gratitude and surprise, and gave him to understand that she 
needed only one half of the money. ‘* Never mind,” said the Emperor, smiling, 
“keep it; the lute may be broken again, and you will not always have me here 
to pay for repairing it.” 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Most of the principal London milliners or their agents are at present in Paris, 
actively collecting the fashions prepared for Longchamps, where it is expected 
that an unusual variety of elegant novelties will this year make their appearance. 
Almost all walking dresses are now made en redingote, and are closed up the 
front, or on one side, by bows. These bows are frequently of a colour different 
from the dress or pelisse. ‘The pipings too are sometimes of some colour which 
form a broad contrast to that of the pelisse. A new form of pelerine has been 
introduced. It is rounded in front, and fastens close only at the throat, thus 
displaying the corsage and waist. ‘There is some talk of the total explosion of 
pelerines ; but every admirer of good taste in female costume will regret to see 
this becoming article of dress laid aside. 

The skirts of dresses are now, if possible, wider than ever. They are plaited 
all round, and to prevent the plaits from having too bulky an appearance round 
the waist, they are stitched down a second time like the plaits at the tops of the 
sleeves. 

The following elegant promenade dress was lately worn by the Countess de 
St. C , at the Champs-Elysées :—A robe of emerald green satin ; and a hat 
of white satin, with three long white feathers. ‘The daughter of the Countess, 
a little girl of ten or twelve years of age, wore a dress of black velvet, a polonaise 
of pink satin trimmed with swansdown, and a pink satin bonnet. In Paris 
nothing is more fashionable for children than velvet dresses and pelisses. The 
trowsers worn by little girls are made without any trimming of lace or needle 
work. They are of plain jaconnet or cambric muslin, with broad hems. 

No carriage or promenade dress is more fashionable or elegant than a robe or 
pelisse of violet, green, or black velvet, with 2 bonnet of white, maize, or pink 
satin. Short cloaks of velvet are also much worn at the present season ; and it 
is likely that, as the warm weather advances, these demi-mantcaux will be made 
in silk, of light and gay colours. The fashions of the past winter having been, 
with few exceptions borrowed from those worn by our grandmothers, it follows, 
as a natural consequence, that the silk mantelet, trimmed with black lace, should, 
in its turn, enjoy revived favour. Among ladies of the highest fashion in Paris, 
the peignoirs now supersede every other kind of morning dress. ‘Those most 
generally worn are of white cashmere or thibet, lined with coloured silk. 
The under dress, of white cambric muslin, has a large falling collar, and is 

| richly ornamented with lace or needle-work : a cord and tassels round the waist. 
—April 11. 

When a young tradesman in Holland or Germany goes a courting, the first 
question the young woman asks of him is, ‘‘ Can you pay the charges” that is 
to say in English, can you keep a wife if you get her? . What a world of misery 
would be prevented if the young women in all countries would stick to the wis- 

| dom of that question! ‘ Marriage is not made of mushrooms, but of good round 
cakes,”’ is one of the pithy sayings by which our ancestors conveyed the same 
great rule of prudence. 

The Debate on the Irish Church.—{From Mr. Cobbett’s Register.)—“ I men- 
tioned before the fine speeches of Lord Howick, Mr. Gladstone, and the Solici- 
tor-General, to which I now add that of Mr. Sergeant Wilde. The whole of the 
debate was conducted with great talent; and, though Sir R. Peel, before I was 
in Parliament, did praise Denman‘ for his manly conduct in prosecuting” Cob- 
bett,’ I will say here of him that I do not believe that Pitt, under similar circum- 
stances, would have displayed anything like the intellectual resources which 
were displayed by the Minister upon this occasion ; divested of all considerations 
as to the result, I was filled with admiration as to the exertions he was able to 
make at the end of a four nights’ debate ; and under such an accumulation of 
attacks, and with the certainty of defeat before his eyes.” 


Shocking Murders.—A criminal cause, hitherto unparalleled in the judicial 
annals of Germany hes been just brought to an issue by the Court of Assize at 
Mentz. Two women, Catharine Renter, and Margueret Jeger, her servant, 
were accused, the latter of poisoning eight persons, viz., her uncle, in May, 
1825 ; her mother, 68 years old, in 1826; her father, 70 years old, 1880; her 
husband, in 1831; three of her own daughters; and, finally, in 1833, the hus- 
band of the other prisoner, who was her accomplice. All these crimes were 
committed with so much address that not one of the first seven deaths excited 
suspicion, and the last could not have been legally proved, if the perpetrator had 
not, ina fit of melancholy, acknowledged the commission of the crimes, in con- 
sequence of a phantom having appeared, urging her to make a confession. The 
prisoners were condemned to death. 

A Point of Etiquette Broken.—A curious incident took place at the funeral of 
the Emperor Francis. The cortege having reached the church of the Capuchins, 
halted, and several nobles and ladies of the Court: who-waited its arrival in the 
church came out to receive the body. On reaching the ‘door of the convent to 
lay it in the vault they knocked at the door of the edifice. “ Who knocks *” 
demanded a voice from the interior. “The Emperor Francis the First,” was 
the answer. ‘* What does he require ?” demanded the voice from the interior in 
return. “ An asylum to repose in.” The door was then opened, and part of the 
cortege entered the convent. The new Emperor had, contrary to custom, 
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followed the funeral ; when he was preparing to descend into the vault where 
they were about to deposit the body of his father, Prince Calleredo advanced to 
him, and said, * I take the liberty of remarking to your Majesty that you cannot 
enter here; it is contrary to the usual ceremonial.” The Emperor advanced 
one hand, and pushing the Prince aside, said to him in a firm tone, “ Sir, I 
shall do whatever I please ;” and he went with the body into the vault at 
Vienna. 


The Standard says that the only pensions granted by Sir Robert Peel during 
his Administration, excepting one of £100 per annum to the widow of Mr. 


Temple, late Governor of Sierra Leone, are the following :—Professor Airey, 


£300; Mr. Southey, £300; Mrs. Somerville, £200; James Montgomery, 
£150; Sharon Turner, £200. 

London and Greenwich Railway.—The cost of the ornamental columns of the 
viaduct through Greenwich Park is estimated at £60,000, exclusive of the statue 
to the immortal Nelson, which it is intended to erect in the centre of it, oppo- 
site the Royal Naval Asylum. 

His Majesty’s Government has decided that the Australian colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, now forming an archdeaconry subject to 
the See of Calcutta, shal] be erected into a separate and independent bishopric, 
the seat of which will be fixed at Sydney. The appointment has been offered to 
Archdeacon Broughton, now in this country, who, it is expected, will be conse- 
crated to the episcopal office previously to his return to Australia. 

The celebrated Spanish sculptor, Don Antonio Sola, director of the Spanish 
Academy at Madrid, has just completed a fine statue of Cervantes. It is to be 
erected in the sguare of Santa Catalina in Madrid, and in front of the Chamber 
of the Procuradores. 

The Dictionary of the French Academy is at length completed. 
edition, acknowledged by the society, is that dated 1762. 
appear in July. 


The last 
The new edition will 


The decease of Prince Augustus of Portugal will, no doubt, be productive of 
political consequences. Government has, however, taken every precaution to 
guard against internal disorder, and the Chamber have firmly resolved to give 
their support to the Queen. ‘The post of Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
vacant by the death of the young Prince, has been conferred upon the Duke of 
Terceira, who is very popular with the troops. 

An eruption of Mount Vesuvius took place on the 13th ult., accompanied by 
remarkable phenomena. A new crater suddenly opened and vomited volumes of 
smoke and a quantitv of stones. On the 14th the bottom of that opening ap- 
peared illuminated with flames of different colours, and a frightful noise was 
heard underneath. Smoke and flame also issued from two fissures of the old 


crater. These phenomena are considered as the forerunners of a grand eruption. | 


On Saturday last a meeting with swords took place in the wood of Meudon 
between the Count de Langle, Captain of the National Horse Guards, and the 
Duke de Rovigio, Lieutenant of the Ist Regiment of the Chasseurs of Africa, 
in consequence of some offensive expressions uttered by the latter relative to re- 
compenses granted to the National Guards. ‘The Duke received a wound in the 
chest, which prevented him from continuing the combat, but it is thought it will 
not have a serious result.—April 11. 

Whitehall, April 8, 1835.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the Right Hon. Alexander Baring, 
of the Grange, in the county of Southampton, and the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Ashburton, of Ashbur- 
ton, in the county of Devon. 


Downing-Street, April 7.—The King has been pleased to appoint James Wil- 


son, Esq.. to be Chief Judge and President of the Court of Appeal in the Island | 


of Mauritius 

Admiral Moorson, aged 75, died at his seat in England on the 11th ultimo. 

Lord John Russell was married on the 11th April to Lady Ribblesdale. They 
had gone to Woburn Abbey, to spend the honey moon. 

Board of Green Cloth, April 23 —The King has been pleased to appoint the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Steward of his Majesty’s Household, vice the Earl of 
Wilton, resigned. 

At the Court at St. James's, the 23d day of April, 1835; present, the King’s 
Most Excellency Majesty in Council. His Majesty having been pleased to de- 
liver the custody of the Privy Seal to the Right Hon. John William Viscount 
Duncannon, the oath of Keeper of the Privy Seal was this day administered to 
him, and his Lordship took his place at the Board accordingly. 

At the Court at St. James’s, the 23d day of April, 1835 ; present, the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council. His Majesty having constituted the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Christopher Pepys, Knight, Master of the Rolls; the Right 
Hon. Sir Launcelot Shadwell, Knight, Vice-Chancellor of England; and the 
Right Hon. Sir John Bernard Bosanquet, Knight, one of the Justices of the 


Court of Common Pleas, Lords Commissioners for the custody of the Great | 


Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and the said Lords 
Commissioners did thereupon take the oaths appointed to be taken, instead of 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and also the oath as Lords Commissioners 
for the custody of the Great Seal. 

At the Court at St. James's, the 23d day of April, 1835; present, the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council. His Majesty in Council was this day 


pleased to declare the Right Hon. Henry Constantine, Earl of Mulgrave, Lieu- | 


tenant-General and General-Governor of that part of the United Kingdom called 
Treland 

St. James's Palace, April 23 —His Majesty having been graciously pleased 
to deliver the custody of the Seals of the Duchy and county palatine of Lancas- 
ter tothe Right Hon. Henry Richard Lord Holland, the oath of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster was this day, by his Majesty’s command, administered 
to him accordingly. 

Whitehall, April 22.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, constituting and appointing the Right Hon. 
George Baron Auckland ; Rear-Admiral Charles Adam, Rear-Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, K. C. B. ; Captain the Hon. George Elliot, ©. B.; Captain Sir 
Edward Thomas Troubridge, Bart. ; and Archibald Primrose, Esq. (commonly 
called Lord Dalmeny), to be his Majesty’s Commissioners for executing the of- 
fice of High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the dominions, islands, and territories thereunto belonging. 

The King has been pleased to grant the office of Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land to John Cuninghame, Esq 

War-Office, April 24.—4th Reat. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. Clement R. Archer, to 
be Capt., by pur. v. Fane prom. ; Cor. F. Meynell to be Lt. by pur., v. Archer; 
C. P. Ibbetson, gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Meynell.—5th Do: Asst.-Surg. J. 
Munro, M_D., from the 7th Regt. of Foot, to be Asst.-Surg., v. Foster, prom.— 


ist Regt. of Drag.: Brev.-Maj. R. S. Wilkinson, from the h. p. of the Royal | 


Marines, to be Paymaster, v. Hans Allen, who reverts to the h. p. of the Irish 
Art.—12th Regt. of Lgt. Drags.: Lt. J. Childe, to be Capt. by pur., v. Pulte- 
ney, who rets. ; Cor. E. Morant, to be Lt. by pur.. v. Childe; T. Bernard, gent. 
to be Cor. by pur, v. Morant.—14th Do: C. E. Doherty, gent. to be Cor. by 
pur., v. Leeson, who rets.—15th Do: F. Sutton, gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. 
Doherty, whose app. has not taken place.—Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Gds. . 
E. C. W. M. Milman, gent. to be Ens. and Lt. by pur., v. Monck, who rets.— 


Scots Fusileer Gds.: Lt. the Hon. G. A. F. Liddell, to be Lt. and Capt. by pur., | 
J. H. Blair, gent., to be Ens. and Lt. by pur., v. Liddell. | 


v. Rowley, who rets.; 
—Ist Regt. of Ft.: Ens. F. Nicholson, to be Lt., without purchase, vice 
Bathurst, who retires; J. E. Sharp, gent., to be Ens. by purchase, v. Nicholson. 
—2ist Ft: Lt. R. G. Williams, to be Capt., by pur., v. Schaw, who rets. ; 2d 
Lt. A. Blair, Ist Lt., by pur., v. Williams ; W. Domville, Gent., to be 2d Lt.. 
by pur., v. Blair—45th Ft; R. Maunsell, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Erskine, 
who rets.—60th Ft: Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. R. Molyneux, from the 67th Regt. 
of Ft., to be Lt.-Col. v. Bunbury, who exche.—66th Ft: E. D. Davenport, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur, v. Currie, prom.—67th Ft: Lt.-Col. T. Bunbury, 


from the 60th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt.-Col., v. Mulyneux, who exchs.—87th Ft: | 


Lt. J. Du Vernet, to be Capt., by pur., v. Hay, who rets. ; 2d Lt. W. Radcliff, 
to be Ist Lt., by pur., v. Du Vernet; A. Murray, Gent., to be 2d Lt., by pur. v. 
Radcliff—89th Ft: Lt. R. T. Healy, to be Capt., by pur., v. Jones, who rets. : 


Ens. F. R. Palmer, to be Lt., by pur., v. Healy ; A. Pigott, Gent., to be Ens.. | 


by pur., v. Palmer—92d Ft: Capt. H. Mackay, from the h. p. of the 27th 
Regt. of Ft., to be Capt., v. B. Duff, who exchs.—94th Ft: Ens. C. Lecky, to 
be Lt., by pur., v. Murray, who rets.; P. Hill, Gent., to be Ens , by pur ,v 
Lecky —Unatt: Capt. H. Fane, from the 4th Drag. Gds., to be Maj. by pur. ; 
Ens. J. Currie, from the 66th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., by por.—Hospital Staff 

Surg. G. Maun, trom the h. p. of the 93d Regt of Ft., to be Surg. to the Forces, 
v. Henry Franklin, who rets Asst.-Surg. J. Foster, M.D., from the 5th Drag 
Gds » to be Surg. to Forces. —To be Asst -Surgeons to the Forces: J. Sinclair, 
Gent., v. Blakeney, appointed to the 67th Regt. of Ft.; J. Watkins, Gent., v 
R. Bell, who resigns.—Staff: Brev. Lt.-Col. J. Campbell, on the h. p. unatt., 
to be Town-Major at St. Helena.—Memorandum—The Christian names of 
Ensign Pugh, of the 90th Regt. of Ft., are C. Vaughan ; Maj. William Morris, 
upon h. p. unatt., and Lt. H. Fry, upon h. p. of the 100th Regt. of Ft., have 


been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of unattached commissions, 
they being about to become settlers in the colonies 


, —_— 
THE IRISH PROTESTANT CLERGY. 
‘rom the London Times, April 25 
; We have been urged by several correspondents to put clearly and plainly be- 
ore the public the actual nature of the probable effect of Lord John Russell's 


resolution relative to the Irish church. It is said, not without some mae Se 
truth we think, that while one class of persons abuses the resolution, mere y eo 
cause it is Lord John Russell’s, and another praises it for no better reason, the 


give our readers the means of judging in this important matter. 

Lord John Russell, then, assuming that the revenues of the Irish church were 
twice as great as in reality they are, and taking it as certain that the Irish I r0- 
testant establishment was so rich that, without making ducks and drakes of 
their money, the clergy could not possibly get rid of their superabundant wealth, 
moved a resolution that the surplus revenues of the church should be appro- 
priated to purposes of education. 





three years past, and they and their families were well nigh starving. Even 
the following passage from a letter of one of these unhappy persons, who Lord 
John Russell will have it are as mch as Jews, read in the House, and urged with 
all the fervid eloquence and manly feeling that characterized the speech of Sir 
R. Peel, had no effect upon the ruthless spoliator :—* I effected,” says the poor 
parson, **the composition in my parish (in 1832), at a sacrifice of £150 per 
annum of the income I was for years in receipt of—namely, £580 , thus volun- 
tarily reduced by me to £430. By the proposed bill (Sir R. Peel's lithe Bill) 
this will be further reduced to £322 10s. ; out of which I should pay £50 insu- 
rance, £43 rent, £29 first fruits; leaving a balance of £200 10s. to support my 
beloved wife, ten children, and myself, after being above 40 years an unworthy 
labourer in the Christian vineyard.”* How strange it is that an appetite for 
plunder, even whetted with Woburn, should still crave and long for the pittances 
that poor ecclesiastics are content not only to live upon but to labour for - But 
why should we complain of Lord John Russell, when a House of Commons, an 
assembly of Christian and Protestant men, was found to sanction the scheme, and 
| pass the resolution! Fr 

We come next to the manner in which this resolution is to be carried into ef- 
fect. Sir Henry Hardinge pressed Lord John Russell upon this practical point. 
He reminded the mover of the resolution, that any Tithe Commutation Bill must 
materially reduce the revenues of the Clergy; that according to one proposal 
they would get £70, and according to another £75, in lieu of every £100, which 








they have now a right to claim for tithes ; and he therefore begged to know how | 


ord John Russell proposed to make out the surplus which his resolution appro- 
priated. This was the language used by Sir Henry Hardinge :— 

“When the Church Temporalities’ Bill was introduced to the House, Lord 

Grey, then at the head of that Government, stated in the House of Lords, in 


| very distinct terms, that after all the clergy had received what was due under the 
| plan proposed, there was to be a portion of the church revenues set apart for the | 


| augmentation of small livings, and for the building of churches and glebe-houses. 
Lord Grey said this was a matter of so much importance, that in his opinion no 
| distribution, no appropriation of church revenues, should take place until small 
| livings had been augmented; and in the speech by which he introduced the 
| Church Temporalities’ Bill he estimated church-cess at £60,000, the augmenta- 
| tion of small livings at £46,000, the building of churches at £20,000, and of 
| glebe-houses at £10,000, making in all £136,000 a-year to be appropriated to 
| those important purposes after the clergy had been paid. It was natural, then, 
| to ask whether the Noble Lord (John Russell,) meant to adhere to that view of 
| the matter, or whether he intended to begin to reckon his surplus before making 
| provision for the augmentation of those small livings, and the erection of churches 
and glebe-houses, or what was the precise course he meant to pursue on the 
subject?” 

And what was Lord John Russell's reply?’ Why, that he would have nothing 
to do with Lord Grey’s plan; that if he found in any given parish so small a 
| number of Protestants that, in his opinion, either parson or church was too 
great a luxury for so few souls, he would take away the ecclesiastical property 
of the parish, and devote it to purposes of education,—no matter how many 
| other parishes there might be thronged with Protestants and in want of funds 
| to provide for their spiritual nurture. The essence of Lord John Russell's 
| scheme therefore is, that souls are not worth saving except in batches of a 
given number: that no Protestant should be taught the way to heaven unless 

he lives in a district sufficiently popular to afford what the late Paymaster of 
| the Forces considers a Christian company. And this is what Lord John Rus- 
| sell calls reforming the church! It is, however, neither more nor less than 
| taking the surest means of destroying it, and of extirpating Protestants and the 
| Protestant religion from the Irish soil. The time is at hand when his Lordship 
} must descend to particulars—must tell us whether 5, 50, or 500 souls are, in 

his chandler’s-shop view of religion, worth looking after; and so soon as he 
| has determined that interesting point, the Whiteboys will take very good care 
| to reduce the amount of their Protestant fellow-parishioners below the parson 
| point. If Lord John Russell should be so good as to allow fifty Protestants in 
a parish the means of worshipping God after the fashion of their forefathers— 
but wisely, religiously, and righteously, resolve that any Jess number are too few 
to be taught the performance of man’s first duty, and to enjoy the highest privi- 
lege of mortality,—then there can be little doubt that the difference between 
| forty-nine and any other number of Protestants will afford too tempting subjects 
| for the Papist’s pike to need farther care in this world 
| 





* The whole extract, which cannot be too eften read, ran thus :-— 

“T entreat you, if practicable, to create a fund to provide for the widows and 
orphans of clergymen, which the contemplated reduction of their incomes would 
render peculiarly well timed, as many must now be disabled from partially attaining 
that object by effecting insurances on their lives. And, lastly, to relieve them from 
future instalments (together with arrears now due) to the Board of First Fruits, for 
| loans advanced them to build their glebe-houses. I sincerely wish mine was an 
| isolated case, but if many are similarly circumstanced with myself, they have great 
| difficulties to encounter. I effected the composition in my parish (in 1832) at a sacri- 

fice of 1501. per annum of the income I was for years in receipt of--namely, 580J. ; 
| thus voluntarily reduced by me to 4301. By the proposed bill this will be further re- 
| duced to 322/. 10s. ; out of which I should pay 50/. insurance, 431. rent, 29/. first 

fruits ; leaving a balance of 200l. 10s.to support my beloved wife, ten children, and 
myself, after being about 40 years an unworthy labourer in the Christian vineyard. 
A murmur, however, shall not escape my lips, for I feel convinced the welfare of the 
| established church is the object you and the Governmentare most anxious to promote. 
| Were the second measure adopted (which I have humbly suggested), I should regard 
| as trivial every pecuniary difficulty | might be destined to encounter, for it would con- 

sole me under them all, and pluck from the pillow of death the only thorn this world 
could plant there. As asmall atonement for thus presuming to trespass on you, per- 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Chancellor's prize. He was equally successful with two other poems, but the enclosed 
1s the only one published.” 


—_—>— 
THE MINISTRY. 
London, April 18th. 

“‘ Public anxiety, which has been so strongly excited during the week on 
the subject of the nomination of the Members of the Liberal Administration, is 
at an end. His Majesty yesterday came to town from Windsor and held a 
| Council at which all the old Ministers delivered up their seals of office—with 
| the exception of the late Lord Chancellor, (Lord Lyndhurst,) who was permit- 
| ted to carry the great seal away with him. The new Ministers, of whom his 

Majesty had previously approved, were then introduced, and on receiving the 
seals of office had the honour of kissing hands, and those who were appointed 
Privy Councillors took the eaths and their seat at the Board accordingly. 

“In the course of the evening the following list of the Ministry was issued, 
and as far as we have been able to ascertain, it is perfectly accurate. From this 
it will be seen that the great seal has been put in commission, and that the 
| office of Lord Chancellor is for the present at an end, the situation assigned to 
| Lord Brougham being that of ‘ Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and Chairman 

of the House of Lords.’ This arrangement had been rumoured for some days, 
| with the view, it was added, of effecting a separation of the judicial and politi- 
cal functions of the Chancellorship.” 
THE CABINET. 

Lord Melbourne, First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord John Russell, Secretary for Home Department. 

Lord Palmerston, Secretary for Foreign Department. 
| Lord Auckland, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Right Hon. T. Spring Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Right Hon. Sir J. Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control. 

- ee Duncannon, Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and Privy 
Seal. 

Right Hon. Charles Grant, Secretary for Colonial Department. 

Lord Holland, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord President of the Council. 

Lord Howick, Secretary at War 

Right Hon. C. P. Thomson, President of the Board of Trade. 

NOT IN THE CABINET 
- ee Brougham—Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and Chairman of the House 
rds 


Sir C. Pepys and Sir L. Shadweil—Commissioners of the Great Seal. 
Marquess of Conyngham—Postmaster General. 
Eari of Mulgrave—Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Viscount Morpeth—Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Lord Plunkett—Chancellor of Ireland. 
Sir Henry Parnell— Paymaster General and Treasurer of the Navy 
Mr. E. J. Stanley and Mr. F Baring—Secretaries of Treasury. : 
| Mr. Charles Wood—Secretary of the Admiralty. 
Hon. Fox Maule—Under Secretary of the Home Department. 
Sir George Grey—Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
Lord Seymour, Mr. R. Stuart, and Mr. W. H. Ord—Lorc 
Mr. Robert Gordon, Mr. Vernon Smith—Secretarie 


is of the Treasury 
sof the Board of Control. 


real merits of the case are wholly overlooked. We will as shortly as possible 


It was in vain to tell Lord John Russell that | 
many of the rich and bloated clergy of his imagination had received no tithes for | 


mit me to offer the accompanying poem, for which my eldest son obtained a Vice | 





Lord Dalmeny, Sir William Parker, Hon. Captain Elliot, Sir TY Troubridge 
Bart.—Lords of the Admiralty. ‘ 

Colonel Leith Hay—Clerk of the Ordnance. 

Marquess Wellesley—Lord Chamberlain. 

Duke of Argyle—Lord Steward. 
| Mr. Labouchere—Vice President of the Board of Trade, and Master of 
‘the Mint. 

Sir Rufane Donkin—Surveyor General of Ordnance. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson—Judge Advocate. 

Mr. Murray—Lord Advocate for Scotland. 

Sir J. Campbell—Attorney General. 

Mr. Rolfe—Solicitor General. 

Mr. Cuninghame—Solicitor General for Scotland. 

Mr. Perrin—Attorney General for Ireland. 

Mr. O’Loughlen—Solicitor General for Ireland. 

Mr. Young is Lord Melbourne’s Private Secretary. 

Mr. Charles Gore is Lord John Russell’s Private Secretary. 

Mr. George Arbuthnot is the Private Secretary of Mr. E. J. Stanley. 

The Commissions appointing the master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chancellor, 
and Sir John Bosanquet, Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal, were on 
the 23d of April delivered by his Majesty in Council to the Commissioners, 
the Master of the Rolls receiving the Great Seal. 

We may add that Lord Albemarle bas been reappointed to the office of 
Master of the Horse in the room of the Duke of Dorset. No other appointments 
have as yet been publicly announced. 

An Extraordinary Gazette was issued in the course of the evening, an- 
nouncing the appointments of the Chief Members of the Privy Council. 

— ae 


POLICY OF THE NEW CABINET. 

We have received, at a late hour this afternoon, the following address from 
Lord John Russell to his late constituents, on accepting office in the new minis- 
try. It will be seen that it embodies the line of policy of the Melbourne admi- 
| nistration, and as such must attract attention :— 
| TO THE ELECTORS OF THE SOUTHERN DIVISION OF THE COUNTY OF DEVON. 
GentTLEMEN—The acceptance of an office under the Crown renders it neces- 
| sary that I should again appeal to the judgment of the independent and public 
spirited body by which I have been already three times elected. 

Since the last of those elections, a period short in time, but important in 
events and fruitful in consequences, has elapsed. 

Placed, however undeservedly, at the head of the largest and most powerful 
| opposition which was ever united against a Minister of the Crown, I have en- 
| deavoured to make the influence which that proud position gave me conducive 
to the interests of the country. 

The attitude assumed by the late ministers, and their professions in favour of 
reform, to which many, indeed the greater part of them, had always been hostile, 
offered a tempting occasion for invective and crimination. I have endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to avoid that course. The ministry of Lord Melbourne had 
contemplated large and, as I believe, necessary improvements in our institutions 
in church and state; it was my first and main object to see that these reforms 
were not endangered or obstructed in their progress by the late ministry. 

In conformity with these views, Lord Morpeth proposed and carried an amend- 
ment to the Address to the Crown, in which a hope was expressed * that the 
liberal and comprehensive policy which restored to the people the right of choos- 
ing their representatives, and which provided for the emancipation of all per- 
sons held in slavery in his Majesty's colonies and possessions abroad, will, with 
the same enlarged views, place without delay our municipal corporations under 
vigilant popular control, remove all the well-founded grievances of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, and correct those abuses in the church which impair its effi- 
ciency in England, disturb the peace of society in Ireland, and lower the charac- 
ter of the establishment in both countries.”’ 

With respect to the Municipal Corporations the report of the Commissioners, 
which has since appeared, kas abundantly confirmed the opinion of the House of 
Commons. It is clearly proved by experience, that self-elected Corporations 
tend to violations of trust, perversions of justice, the abuse of charitable funds, 
political jobbing, and the injury of the communities for whose benefit they 
| were established.—The true remedy for these evils, in my opinion, was to adapt 
| the principle of free election, known to our ancient laws and established in the 
| reform act, to our municipal corporations. In this principle Lord Stanley and 

all the members of Lord Grey’s ministry cordially concurred. The late ministry, 
on the other hand, confined themselves to a vague declaration of their willing- 
ness to consider the report and reform the abuses. 

We likewise declared that we desired to remove all the well-founded griev- 
ances of the Protestant Dissenters. In conformity with this declaration, I voted 
for an address to the Crown, praying for the grant of a charter to the London 
University, where the conscientious Dissenters might obtain the literary ho- 
nours which at Oxford and Cambndge are exclusively confined to those who 
declare themselves members of the Church of England. 

With respect to the marriages of Dissenters, Sir Robert Peel has introduced 
a bill founded on a liberal and just principle; but I fear that if it were to pass 
in its present shape, Protestant Dissenters would still feel that the line drawn 
between them and the members of the church tended to lower them in public 
estimation. Some alteration in the bill may, perhaps, remedy this defect, but 
the establishment of a civil register of births, deaths and marriages would 
aflord the best and truest solution for all the difficulties of this subject. 

In regard to church rates, the agitation on religious subjects of which these 
rates are the constant occasion, makes it in every way desirable to abolish an 
impost whlch is at once a grievance to Dissenters, and an injury to the church. 

With respect to the Church of England, Sir Robert Peel did not hesitate 
clearly to declare his intention to correct its acknowledged abuses. The opinion 
which I declared to you in 1832 that the revenues of the Church of England 
were not too large, but that they ought to be more equitably distributed, seems 
no longer to be disputed. The application of this principle must be regulated 
by caution, but not enfeebled by a lurking desire to keep alive the seeds of 
abuses which we profess to destroy. 

With regard to the Church of Ireland the case is widely different. I refused 
to assist in making perpetual parochial sinecures where the clergyman and his 
clerk week after week, and year after year, formed the whole of the congrega- 
tion. Besides the general injustice and glaring absurdity of this system, it is 
easily proved that the maintenance of these ecclesiastical sinecures irritates the 
people of Ireland, weakens the reputation of the British Crown abroad, and in- 
jures the Protestant religion which it is intended to promote. 

Let us add to these evils that the present system cannot be maintained ex- 
cept by a large military force, which in case of war must of necessity be greatly 
augmented. Burthensome to England, sanguinary in Ireland, disturbing the 
peace of society, and injurious to the religion it professes to serve, no eloquence 
can recommend, and no talents can long maintain so vicious a policy. 

In place of this system, I proposed that the surplus revenue of the establish- 
ment, after providing for the spiritual care of the members of the church, should 
be devoted to the education of all classes of the people without distinction of 
religious persuasion. It was my object to teach the poor and industrious classes 
that they have some interest in the church revenue ; to inspire them by means 
of religious and moral education, with the love of their neighbours, and a sense 
of their duties to the state; finally, to open their minds to great truths, and 
soften their hearts towards the government which rules them. Then, indeed, 
might the Protestant Church hope to diffuse its influence, for it will be judged 
by its merits, and not by its exactions. 

These were the chief subjects of debate, and some of them of essential 
difference between the majority of the Commons and the late administration. 
On some other topics an agreement appeared, which must to many have been 
unexpected. It was a constant topic of reproach to Lord Grey’s ministry, that it 
did not sufficiently relieve agriculture from its burdens; and the maintenance 
of the malt-tax was pointed out as a glaring instance of this neglect. 

Sir Robert Peel held a different opinion, and upon his declaration that his 
ministry should stand or fall with the malt-tax, it at once appeared that the 
clamour which supposed Lord Grey hostile to the landed interest, and Lord 
Althorp indifferent to the welfare of the farmer, had been a mere factious cry 
raised without scruple, and abandoned without shame. 

Nor does it appear that had the late ministry continued in office, they in- 
tended any thing further than the relief of the land from some part of the county 
rate, to which Lord Althorp had last year consented. The only measure 
actually proposed by the late ministers for the advantage of agriculture was @ 
bill for the voluntary commutation of tithes. 

T have often stated to you that I did not think such a measure would be 
effectual, and I fear that in those cases where tithe is most grievous, the remedy 
| would be most inoperative. To frame a measure just alike to the tithe-owner 


and the tithe-payer is undoubtedly difficult, but I see as yet no reason to abandon 
the attempt. 











Such have been the views which have guided my conduct in opposition to the 
late Ministry. In succeeding to office I shall endeavour faithfully to carry them 
into effect. By so doing, I am of opinion that I shall be assisting to gather 
from the reform act its legitimate fruits. 

As one of those most deeply engaged in framing, proposing, and carrying 
the great measure, I am bound to declare, that on the one hand I did not in- 
tend that it should be the first of a series of organic changes, each exceeding Its 
| predecessor in importance and rapidity. 

Even were the changes meditated useful in themselves, I am of opinion that 
the public mind, and the public energies, will be far better occupied in con- 


| sidering and urging practical improvements, than in squaring our ancient instl- 
j tutions to abstract theory, or suiting them to foreign example. 


On the other 
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hand, I did not intend that the reform act should be a mere toy in the hands of 
the people, without benefit te themselves or their posterity. 

It was my wish to see the popular influence contrel and check the exerbitant 
or corrupt expenses of the State; to see our institutions renewed and purified | 
py clearing them of their defects and restoring their original spirit; to witness | 
the removal of all unnecessary impediments to free thought, writing and actien ; 
to hear the interests of all classes weighed, not by the prejudices and par- 
tial affections of those who counterfeited the people's voice, and usurped the 

eople’s inheritance, but by the legitimate representatives of that people, sum- 
moned by the Sovereign to uphold that Monarchy of which they are the formal 
support, and to be the image of that enlightened nation whose confidence they 
enjoy. I have the henour to be, Gentlemen, 

; Your obedient and obliged servant, J. RUSSELL. 
—~—. 
CAPTURE OF A SPANISH SLAVER. 

The following extract of a letter from an officer on board his Majesty’s brigan- 
tine Buzzard, gives the particulars of an action between that vessel and a Spa- 
nish slaver, Off the coast of Africa :— 

“HM. brigantine Buzzard, off Fernando Po, Jan. 1.—In my last letter I 


Che Albiow. 175 


I have seldom sat down to a more elegant entertainment than that of Captain | progress to a final adjustment will be interrupted in consequence of this clause. 
Ballard’s dinner to the Admiral—an entertainment creditable to himself as a 


gentleman, and creditable to the nation and service to which he belongs. The | > ow wean wd y genet pony oy write a a 7 as pees ad 
company, besides Sir Josias, consisted of Captain Browne of the flag ship and |" "8" spirited nation, we should suppose, wou al sufficient, and if we 
Mr. Triphook the Admiral's Secretary, Captain Dacres, Captain Wise, Captain | "take not, the Message itself contains expressions almost to this effect. The 
Chetman, Captain Rainier, Lord Ingestre and the Hon. Mr. Talbot his brother, | Mere fact of passing the Bill is an acknowledgement that the indemnity is 
Mr. Fulford @ friend of Captain Dacres, and Lieuts. Buchanan and Magruder | due, and France, we feel satisfied, will not lower herself by insisting upon apo- 


from our own ship. Sir Samuel Roberts was not well enough to be present. logies that ine etill farther the Bete 
One of my last letters contained an extract from a Maltese Gazette, in which e at cannot be made for the purpose of suspending still further the liquida- 


the character of Admiral Rowley, at an earlier period of life, is portrayed. He = of the debt,—this would be compromising her own character by her own act 
is now, between sixty and seventy years ef age ; and, in addition to the gallantry while seeking to preserve it from the attacks of strangers. We do not see then 
and professional accomplishments for which he has so long been distinguished, that any further impediment, of moment, exists to the amicable consummation of 
has demonstrated to us, that he is not less kind-hearted and amiable as a man, | the Treaty. 
Wall Gases Salada eng: oi scalilt ene Gintils 4 GA Dna. ds Walt The affairs of Spain are unhappily in the same unfortunate situation. The 
ail been particularly pleased. There is a frankness in his manner towards us, civil war in the north rages as fiercely as ever, with alternate success, although 
anda cordiality and kindness in his whole deportment, which has been exceedingly | ‘9 the aggregate, the fortunes of Don Carlos would seem to be in the as- 


gratifying. cendant. Mina has failed to effect any decisive military advantage, and has re- 











mentioned to you our hope of falling in with the Formidable, and fortunately we 
did so on the 17th ult., while cruising off the entrance of the old Calabar river. 
On Jooking with our glasses we made her out to be a rakish-looking brig, distant 
about nine miles. The little barky was seen clothed with canvass from the truck 
to the gunwale, and sweeps out to help her. We had rather more wind than 
he, and from the use of our sweeps, came up with him hand-over-hand, but the 
captain taking us for a schooner which had sailed in company with him from the 
river, did not alter his course or make sail until we had neared a couple of miles ; 
then finding his mistake, up went studding-sails, with every stitch he could set, 
in regular man-of-war style, This settled the matter in our minds, for we no 
longer doubted her being the redoubtable Formidable. 

«“Qur chase kept steadily on, endeavouring to cross our bows; but finding 
that impossible, and that she must come to blows with us, when within half gun- 


shot he took in all the studding-sails at once, and lowered his stern boat, show- | 


ig us two fine teeth in addition to three out of his starbeard side. As we had 


our studding-sails still set, and were gaining fast, from the situation of both ves- | 
sels and his very bad position, upon him, we in sweeps and piped to quarters. | 


Unfortunately, from the position in which our long gun was placed, we could not 
get it to bear upon bim without yawing, and that would have been losing time. 
\t this moment all was most intense anxiety ; of course, you know where I was 
to go, which, if possible, increased mine. 

«Shortly after, being then about pistol-shot distance, he let fly his larboard 
stern chaser with a round, two canister shot, and a star shot, many of which 
went through our foretop-sail, his object being to carry away our masts ; a hoy 
stationed in the top received a wound in the shoulder from one of the canister 
shot, which also carried away a portion of his lower jaw. We then gave him 
the contents of our long gun and two carronades, with a volley of musketry, 
which seemed to astonish him, and well it might, for every shot told, and they 
were pretty well up to the muzzle. A brisk fire was now kept up on both sides 
until ten minutes before five, when, being sufficiently near, we ran him on board 
on the starboard quarter, the fluke of our starboard anchor breaking it in, and 
hooking on the lanyards of his main rigging. Our fellows soon found a passage, 
and in less than a minute every Spaniard of the crew but about six ran below, 
and the colours were hauled down. It was well they did go below, for had they 
attempted cutlass work our fellows would have soon finished them. 

“The captain of the Formidable proved himself a brave fellow. As he 
walked the poop, encouraging his men, he was a mark for ours, one of whem (a 
iarine) brought him down at last, after he had received no less than three 
musket balls in his body, and one through hiscap. He is an officer of the Span- 

si navy, and certainly did not disgrace it. He suffered much from two of his 
wounds and is now out of danger. We found they had on board upwards of 
700 slaves, and a crew of sixty six men, eight guns, thirty muskets, ten pair of 
pistols, besides cutlasses. We found four killed and eleven wounded—five 
severely, the remainder, with three of the slaves, slightly. On our side, we had 
in all six wounded—two severely, and four slightly. The Formidable was much 
cul up, and we were a good deal riddled. Our prize is a most beautiful vessel, 

worthy of the peril, upwards of 300 tons, and pierced for twenty guns. I sup- 

pose she will go for a mere sous at Sierra Leone, and in a few months be em- 
ployed in the same trade again.” 


—»_— 
LETTER FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
U. S. Ship United States, Vourla, July 18th 1834. 

The Bay, or anchorage of Vourla, is separated by a cluster of islands stretch- 
ing some eight or ten miles along the main land, at a distance of two or three 
miles from the shores. 

> * 7 * * * 

The British surveying Barque Mastiff, Captain Graves, was the first com- 
panion at our moorings. Captain Graves has, for some years past, been engaged 
in the same duty in the neighbourhood of Cape Horn; and now, in connexion 
with Captain Copeland in H. M. Sloop Beacon, is completing a government sur- 
vey of this sea. He is an intelligent man, and an agreeable companion ; and, 
with Lieut. Stanley of his vessel, an amiable and interesting young officer, has 
been much on board of us; while we dined once or twice with them. 

On Saturday last, the 13th inst., the British fleet again came in. On our 
arrival at Smyrna, as we ran down before a fresh breeze to the anchorage, we 
saluted the flag of the Admiral ; and, having so recently paid this compliment, 
had nothing to do, but, at our leisure, to admire the approach and evolutions in 
coming to anchor, of so large a number of noble ships. It was a beautiful sight 
—first to see them, at a distance, bearing down upon us, through the different 
channels of the island, before a fine breeze, with widely spread studding-sails 
and all sail set; each ship seeming a mountain of canvass towering from the 
water to the sky. Then, the instaneous disappearance, as if by magic, of all 
the light sails, and the gradual reduction of canvass by each, till nothing but 
bare-poles was left, and the speed of the ship so checked, that with the dropping 
of an anchor, she would swing gracefully to her moorings. And last of all, the 
“laying aloft” of the respective crews, in uniform dresses of white, to shew 
with what skill and despatch, they could snugly furl every sail, and glide down 
shrouds again to the deck. 

The Admiral, in the Caledonia, a three decker of 120 guns, took his station 
just ahead of the United States; and we were soon completely encircled by the 
rest—the Britannia, also an 120 gun-ship commanded by Captain Rainier, and 
lately bearing the flag of Admiral Sir Pultney Malcolm, and the Talavera 74 
Captain Chatham, being on one side; the frigates Endymion and Tyne, Cap- 
tains Sir Samuel Roberts and Right Hon. Lord Viscount Ingestre, on the other ; 
while Captain Dacres and Captain Wise, in the line-ofabattle ship’s, Edinburgh, 
and Thunderer, were astern. 

As they came hastening down, in rapid succession from the islands, my atten- 
tion was particularly directed to a frigate, a little in advance of the Admiral. 
When at Smyrna, the Endymion was the only vessel of that class, in the fleet. 
I supposed it, of course, to be her ; and remained under the impression—as she 
“rounded to” beautifully just ahead of us, and dropped anchor on our larboard 
bow—till, by a buat from the flag ship, which visited us a few moments after- 
wards, I was most happy to learn that it was the Tyne, commanded by Lord In- 
pms an acquaintance of long standing, and a friend to whom I am strongly 
attached. 

As Mr. Talbot, he was third Lieutenant of H. M. Ship Blonde, when com- 
manded by Lord Byron, at the Sandwich Islands, in 1825. A first impression of 
his character, in the intercourse of that time, was favourable to him as a frank, 
open-hearted, and noble-minded sailor ; and circumstances, in which I felt a deep 
Personal interest, led, at an early period of our acquaintance afterwards, to an 
interchange of sentiment, and to an acknowledgment, on my part, of the kind 
feeling and sensibility of his heart, which won from me a sincere and lasting at- 
tachment. Letters have since occasionally passed between us; and I felt re- 
JOlced in the unexpected opportunity, which was thus presented, of further per- 
sonal intercourse. 

hough unaltered himself, circumstances of station and rank are materially 
changed with him since 1825. He was then a young Lieutenant without any 
immediate prospect of title, or of special distinction. But the sudden death of 
an elder brother, in 1826, made him the heir apparent of the Earldom of Talbot, 
With the title he now bears ; and in 1827, his gallantry in the battle of Navarino, 
Secured to him, from Sir Edward Codrington, the honour of being bearer of des- 

Patches to England on that occasion. Though scarce twenty-four years of age, 

_ was immediately made a Post Captain; was shortly afterwards married to 

ady Sarah Beresford, daughter of the Marquess of Waterford—an heiress, and 
prety and accomplished woman; and returned the same year a member of 

‘arliament for the city of Dublin. 

a He lost his seat in the House of Commons, in the late elections, after a very 
io contest, and he is now again upon the seas. I saw him almost daily 
while here ; and, in the two or three visits he made to the United States, 
rr became quite a favourite with Captain Ballard, and one or two of my special 
riends on board. 

Our intercourse indeed with the officers of the whole fleet, from the Admiral 
oe by the “ youngsters,”"—as the midshipmen are called by them,—has been 
rad niendly and cordial; and, the only rivalry we have known, has been in 
wry ing who could be most courteous and most kind. Great hospitality has 
2 den aed to us, by invitations to dinner, from every ship that could secure 
phy three dinners have been given in return on board the United States— 
by the aptain Ballard, another by the officers of the Ward Room, and a third 


¢ Midshipmen to the youngsters” of the flag ship. 





_ The incidents, in the “ fortunes of war,” which once threw him on our shores, signed the command of the army acting against the insurgents, and has been 
in place of being a subject to which he hesitates to advert, as would be the case succeeded by Valdez. Lord Eliot, who was sent by the Duke of Wellington 
with a less magnanimous mind or a less generous heart, was the first almost, - ( 

| introduced by him to Captain Ballard, by an inquiry, with evident interest and | ©" * Mission of peace, had reached Bayonne, and having secured the necessary 
| kind remembrance, after his “friend Commodore Hull,” and others in the | Passports from both parties, was, at the last accounts, about co enter Spain. It 
| United States, with whom the same rencontre led him to intimacy and friendship. | was supposed that his first interview would be with the Queen's General, after 


Confident that he did not surrender his ship till he had most gallantly done his | which he would proceed to the head quarters of Don Carlos. The latter, it is 
duty, both to himself and to his country, and till further resistance would have ; 


| been madness and death by a useless expenditure of blood, his capture and the | affirmed, will — aesepe of any mediation, if he be called on to sacrifice any of 
| events resulting from it, are made by him a source of interest and friendship, | his rights, or to impair, in any degree, his claimto the throne. Perhaps, after 
| rather than causes for prejudice and ill-will. | all, it is not certain what is the specific object of Lord Eliot's visit. We 
| Died,— At Saugerties, Ulster county, New York, on the I! th inst. in the 56th year have been of opinion that his first step would be to prevail on the opposing chiefs 
of her age, Anne, wife of John W. Kearny, and daughter of the late Robert Watts, | to adopt a more humane system of warfare. Should he be successful in this, he 
| Esq. | might probably prevail on the contending parties to suspend hostilities and agree 
| to a truce for a few months, during which time some plan might be adopted to 
bring about that reconciliation which is so desirous for Spain and for humanity. 
Every benevolent person will, therefore, wish success to Lord Eliot’s mission. 
The husband of the young Queen of Portugal, it appears, died of croup, after 
=. = ; an illness of nine days. He was the son of Eugene Beauharnois, and had 
| Since our last many packets have arrived, by which we have received regular only been married a few weeks. Some disturbances had taken place in Portu- 
files of London papers to the 25th ult. We have made several extracts, and in- | gal, and it is stated that the Portuguese are anxious that the Queen should 

| serted them in the previous columns. select another husband. Rather precipitate this. 
| tl = a — er era om igo of ete =~ - Our distant subscribers must not charge the irregularity in the receipt of their 
a oe oo Ve ae ” ae wp renee ttl papers to error or negligence at this office. All our papers are punctually for- 
| Lord Melbourne, of course, appears at its head, and, as a matter of equal conse- warded by the mails on Saturday, and every precaution is taken to ensure accu- 
quenee, Lord John Russell stands out in bold relief as leader of the House of racy. For the non-arrival of our papers at Washington on Saturday, the 16th 
| Commons, and Secretary for the Home Department. Mr. Spring Rice being a instant—and it seems the whole package was missing for several days—we are 
| man of figures, figures as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. Charles Grant, wholly unable to account ; we are equally in the dark why a part of the papers 
| formerly President of the Board of Control, is pitted against Mr. Agitator Papi- should arrive at Toronto, in Upper Canada, from Lewiston one day, and the resi- 
due make their appearance by some subsequent mail. We have, however, con- 


| neau and Mr. Roebuck at the Colonial Office, where he will, in consequence of 
the wisdom of his Whig predecessors, have very little control, and certainly no fident hopes that the vigour infused into the Post Office Department by the new 
Postmaster-General, will shortly remedy many of these evils. 
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| sinecure—while that excellent man of business, the Hon. Fox Maule, lends a 
| helping hand to Lord John at the Home Office! Lord Brougham is neither 
| inthe Cabinet nor out of the Cabinet, and luckily for the suitors, he is not in 





We have inserted a most interesting letter from an officer on board the United 

| Chancery. He pretends to preside in the House of Lords, and yet is not upon | States frigate at Smyrna. Nothing can be more delightful than to read such 
the Woolsack, but occupying a sort of ‘*no man’s land,” giving advice gratis ; | descriptions, couched as the present is, in language so chaste, and imbued with 
and although not Minister, dictates to the Prime Minister. What an array of | national sentiments so liberal and manly. 

| “all the talents!’’ The return of Lord Palmerston to the Foreign Office is too Mr. Power took his farewell benefit last night at the Park, and will, after 

| serious to make a joke of. Upon looking over the list, we are struck with the making a short trip to Canada, return to England. We believe it is his in- 


: - . i tention, however, to make a second visit to this country, which it is understood, 
wanprete inetietoncy ¢ &e wants, and wonder how it bas come to pase that will be of a more protracted duration. Mr. Power’s acting, during this last 
| the Government of England, which has always been a government of talent, engagement, seems to have surpassed his former efforts; certain it is, that 


could possibly fall into such hands—the mere fag-end of a party—for it is well | ** Teddy the Tiler,” ‘ Paudeen O’Rafferty,” and the ‘ Plenipotentiary,” were 
known that the eminent Whigs form no part of it. It secures its position | never more keenly relished by the audiences. 
by seeking an alliance with the Radicals, whom the genuine Whigs have always 
affected to despise. 

But the two questions that present themselves to the minds of Englishmen, 
| are these: What will be the policy of the new ministers, and will they be able 
| to hold their ground for any length of time? In our opinion these two questions 
depend upon each other, and almost resolve themselves into one. The 
| durability of the Cabinet depends upon the quantum of change, commonly called 
| reform, which they produce. On the House of Commons now hangs the 
| existence of every ministry, and in the present House there is a majority of 
| ultra Whigs, called by the Conservatives, Destructives. Of this party the ma- 

jority consists of about fifty in the entire House, two hundred of whom are Ra- 
dicals of the first water. The Tories, with the Stanley section, count about 310 
| —their opponents, 348. The difference we admit is small, but still there 
| is a majority—a majority which defeated the election of speaker, carried the coun- 
| ter address, and finally drove Sir Robert Peel and the whole Tory party from office, 
although backed by the Court and the House of Lords. Such is the power of 
this small majority! It needs, then, no oracle to tell us that this Cabinet must 
_ obey the dictates of this majority, and it will be immediately required of them 
| to adopt a series of changes that will alarm many thinking persons. In con- 
| firmation of this opinion we have only to look at Lord John Russell’s Ad- 
| dress to his Devonshire constituents. It will there be seen that the Irish 


| 
| Church question will be carried through upon the basis of the celebrated 


| Resolution, declaring that the surplus Church funds shall be appropriated 
| to secular purposes. Even Lord Melbourne has pledged himself in the 
| House of Lords to the fulfilment of this measure. And the manner in 
| which this measure is to be carried out will be seen from an article in 
‘the London Times, which we have copied elsewhere. It is not intended, 
‘as the friends of that Church will see with alarm, to appropriate the sur- 
| plus upon the whole income, after taking from the larger salaries and giving 
| to the smaller—but the rule is to be applied to individual cases. Suppose, 
| for instance, a Parish shall be found, of which there ave many, with a clergy- 
| man, but with a Protestant population much smaller than the Catholic popu- 
| lation. Such a living is to be deemed useless, the clergyman to be sent 
, about his business, his little flock driven to seek such spiritual comfort as they 
can find, and the property given up to educate the Catholics and all other denomi- 
nations. In a country like Ireland, when the inveterate hatred of the majority to 
' the minority is considered, we beg leave to ask what will be the practical cunse- 
quences of such a law? 
Another method of conciliating popular favour will be to make a general at- 
| tack upon all the Corporations. ‘These Corporations, it is well known, are cita- 
| dels with Tory garrisons, and from which a large number of the Conservative 
Members have been returned. It is apparent from Lord John Russell’s Address 
| that it is his intention to bring such a bill into Parliament as will extinguish 
‘this Tory influence. This will be hailed as a popular measure, and will give 
great support to the Cabinet. 

In fine then, if the Cabinet run a race of full length reform, it will go 
triumphantly through the session; if on the contrary, Lord Melbourne attempts 
to stop its progress, or to apply a drag chain at the edge of any precipice, he 








We have received from Montreal, a volume of Poems, called “ Remnants.” 
It is by the author of “* Odds and Ends,” a similar volume noticed in this journal 
on a former occasion, and which at that time received, and deservingly so, a very 
liberal share of approbation from others. ‘The existence of poetic taste is abundant- 
ly apparent in all that flows from the pen of Mr. Sweeny, and not less so.in this 
than any of his former productions. We give our readers the opportunity to 
form their own opinions by presenting them with a couple of these Remnants, 
and in order that they may be fair specimens we take the first two of the volume. 

The work is printed and published by J. & T. A. Starke, of Montreal, which 
for neatness of execution and general style of getting up, surpasses any thing 
| that has yet emanated from the Canadian press. 

I TOOK MY LUTE. 


I took my Lute, once more to sing 
Those themes of love which still are dear ; 
I took my Lute, but every string 
Was glistening with a tear. 
For oh, I thought of other days, 
When one, who must not hear again 
The song my simple chords might raise, 
Had listened to that strain. 
And wildly then I sought to wake 
The silence of my slumbering Lute, 
And forced my trembling lips to break 
The spell which held them mute : 
But the light spirit of those chords 
I found, too soon, had died away ; 
And Love’s own pure and sparkling words 
Were changed to Sorrow’s lay. 
As if my Lute but knew too well 
How much that loved one had deceived ; 
As if my lips refused to tell 
What Sue no more believed. 


As if they both had deemed it wrong 
That other ears should hear a tone, 

A word of that impassioned song, 
They breathed for hers alone. 


WHY DOTH THE BULBUL. 

Why doth the Bulbul to the rose 
Repeat his nightly lay, 

Yet cease at morn! Because he knows 
Thou’dst shame his melody. 

Why do those bright seraphic eyes 
That round us nightly shine, 

Retire when morning bids thee rise ? 
Because they yield to thine. 

I twined a wreath at matin hour, 
And bound it in thy hair ; 

The dew was dripping from the flower 
That blushed in beauty there : 

But look—even now, ere close of day, 
How pale the wreath I wove! 

The flowers have died of jealousy, 
While I expire of love. 








will be instantly assailed by the united forces of Mr. O'Connell and his tail, the 
Scotch philosophers, and the English Destructives, and will speedily share the 
fate of Earl Grey, Lord Stanley, Sir J. Graham, the Duke of Richmond, &c. 

Such will be the course of things, according to present appearances ; still in 
the chapter of accidents, something may turn up to arrest the torrent of change, 
and nothing is more probable, when the people of property shall have become 
alarmed, than another exercise of the prerogatives of the crown. 


France.—By the Napoleon, the important and agreeable intelligence was 
received, that the French Chambers had passed the American Indemnity Bill. 


tion was decided by a vote of 289 to 137; majority 152. 


After a long debate it appears the vote was taken and decided in the affirmative, 
not only for the whole amount, but for the interest also ; so that the sum total 
to be paid by France, will amount to nearly thirty millions of francs. The ques- 


French and English Pronouncing Dictionary.—Peter Hill & Co., 94 Broad- 
way, have just published a book bearing the above title—on the Basis of Nu- 
get’s, with many new words in general use, in two parts, I French with English 
definitions and idiomatic phrases, Il English and French. By Professor Miea- 
dows, first American Edition, improved by George Folsom, M.A. The preface 
observes :— 

“Nugent’s Portable French Dictionary has been long in use, and is. too.well 
known to require any thing to be said of its merits. The present. improved 
edition is from that of Professor Meadows, which was issued: from the 
University Press at Glasgow, (Scotland,) is 1832, and is pronounced by compe- 
tent judges to be the best manual of the kind extant. 

“The present Editor flatters himself, that in presenting this incomparable 
Dictionary to American stadents, he is rendering the cause of education an 1m- 
portant service. He trusts that the selection of Idiomatic Expressions and 
Phrases, such as most frequently embarrass beginners, which he . has added to 
the work, will render it of still greater utility. ‘These additions are derived from 
the best sources, and have been arranged with the uimost.care.”” 


The Bill, however, contains a clause to the effect, that the indemnity shall not 
be paid until satisfactory cuptanatons are made by the goverment ef the Unined ful production, and as such may be considered ?,s possessing merit. 
States to the government of France for the warm language of the President S| The answer to the “ Deep, deep sea,” is well done, but we would advise the 
Message. The term “satisfactory explanation,” is one that will admit of con- | author to have it set for the piano, and publis:hed in that form. It loses half its 
siderable latitude in the hands of an ingenious politician, and now that the great | zest without music. Perhaps the author of the “ Remission of Sin,” might not 
barrier is passed—that of voting the money—we have no apprehension that the be invoked in vain. 


We have received the poetry of C.L.H. It bears evidence of being 4 youth- 
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Sung with the greatest applause, by Miss S. Phillips, a the Park and other Theatres. Composed by Caraffa. Arranged by Alexander Lee. 
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OH! WHAT A JOYOUS DAY. 






Oh what a 







joyous day! 


Zhe Alvion. May 30, 


New York—-Published at Atwill’s Music Saloon, 201 Broadway. 


Beaming with plea-sure, Light bounds my heart so gay, 
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O what a joyous day ! 
Love’s light is gleaming, 

And o’er yon pathless way 
Brightly is beaming. 


———————_—_—_——X—a—X—X = —— 





Sons of the tow’ring mount 
| Valse fairest danghters, 
Taste of Love's crystal fount 
| Sweet are its waters. 










Strike then the Castanets 
Trip it in measure, 
Chase away vain regret 
With sounds of pleasure, 
With sounds, with sounds of pleasure. 


Fal, &c. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
| wmrer may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 











Age. 1 year. | Age. year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 Sl 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 36 | 29 1 28 4 1 78 5% 2 10 
is 0 4 30 { 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 090| 31 1321 43 189] 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 | 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 094 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 697 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 099! 36 139] 48 194] 60 4 35 
25 100} 37 143) 4 1 94| 





9 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upor which 
interest will be allowed as follows: 


Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 

“ “ 100 “ for 5 months, 

for 2 months, 

TRUSTEES. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompsog, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
. sl, Secretary. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


4} per cent. 
4 “ “ 
- - 100 7 


3 “ o 


Wn. Bard, James Kent, 


H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
- Devereux, 
James Mc Bride, 

John J. Astor, 


WM. BARD, President. 
[March 21-ly. 


NEY BRIGHTON.—TO LET OR LEASE.—The extensive and elegan 
House, called the Staten Island Mansion, on the north side of Staten Island, 
opposite the city of New York, which for beauty of prospect, healthiness of climate, 
agreeable rural rides and walks, fine sea bathing and fishing, is not surpassed by any 
situation whatever. The house is about 120 feet in length, the largest part of which 
has been constructed and purposely calculated for a gentee! Hote! or Boarding House, 
and will afford accommodations for more than 100 lodgers, with several large parlours, 
for families. 

A large cemmodious dock has been lately constructed, at which steam boats will 
land hourly, during the season. The contiguity to the city of New York, the cheap 
and excellent accommodations of steam boats, render this a most desirable situ- 





ation for men of business who wish to give their families the benefit. of fine country | 
air, and attend to business daily in the city—as the time consumed between Wak | 


street and the Island is not much more than 25 minutes. 





are now ready to engage rooms for the season, and 
engaged in a few days, if desirable. To 
keep the house in the best style, 


particulars, enquire 
floor and east side 


Many resp@table families 


every room could probably be 
& person well qualified, who will agree to 
liberal inducements will be offered by the owner. For 


at 12 Wall street, of J. M. Henriques, in the office on the first 


or { _of the entry, between 10 and 3 o'clock. 
The Newark, Elizabeth Town, Amboy, and Philadelphia steam boats 
every quarter of an hour, and will stop at the wharf to land passengers. 


yass almost 
Mar. 14. 


New York, May, 1835. 

HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 

Business, under the firm of “ IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 

to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 

committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 

by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
to those who may favour them with their commands. 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wall street, 


age, they remain, &c., ’ 
LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 
[May :6.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y. (Jan. 10.-ly. 


Paty AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will centinue to eperate 





Respectfully soliciting a share ef patron- 
EBENR. IRVING 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
; New York. verpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, Wan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
oscoe, Delano, 7 - & @ Oe oe” oe eee 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24% og gg) gl ee gl we 8, 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel,Oct.1,) “% 16, * 16, ‘* 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, “ & * & * & Va OG. o 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, “on MS, MPS ge Ge SG, 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1 ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘* 16, 
Napoleon, \Smith, o 6, * 6, * oF © 96, *-24, * 28, 
Britannia, Waite, 16, ** 16, ** 16]/May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, | ‘24, * 24, “ 24g “ 8, * 8 “ 8, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1, ~ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
Independenes, Vye, ‘B*& * & wn, * ee oe 
North Amer*ca, (|Dixey, 16, “© 16, * 16,)Jume 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian Harris, om“ “sag * 6 * 6, * 8, 














in both departments of the profession at Ne. 4 Park Place. 
[April 4.--4m.] | 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the 1s@ 10th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
yoar, viz :— 
































Ships. Masters. |Days of = | fromyBave of ae ae 
New- Yor London. ‘smouth. 
President, George Moore,| April 20, June 7, June 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | May 1, 1 * 17 “ 20 
Teronto, IR. Griswold, | ~ 16, | = WF, July 1. 
Ontario, } . o of July 17, fs 
Westminster, |H.L.Champlin} June 1, - 2 *° 20 
New Ship Wm. S. Sebor,} = | “* 27, Aug. 1, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin! > |Aug. 7, ~ © 
Canada, Phos. Britton, July 1, * 1%, * © 
New Ship : = 0, Le Sept.1, 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, * 20, Sept. 7, oe 
Philadelphia, IE. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, , ©. 9, “ 2. 
President, (George Moore,} “ ‘ 1% 27 Oct. i, 


, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able eal experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
| Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $120 without Wines, &ec. Passengers 

paying the last mentiened price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 76 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Frong street, or to 
| GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 





_ These ships are all of the firstclass,commanded by mer of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
ind, Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, ineluding wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&e.—Passengers paying the Inst mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,Seuth America, Bri- 
tannia, Orphous, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
. GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, . 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
. Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpooi. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, betweet, 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th e 


each month. 
From New York. | 


—) 





From Liverpool. 
July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 





Ships. Masters. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, 





‘ 0 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30» 
Ajax, ' |C.A.Hiern,” | Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 3% 


The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and eopper fastened. The 





N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 
receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 


greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the. speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The — 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, 1s fixec 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight erps- 
sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 
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